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Records of advertising results over the years 
demonstrate that consistent product advertis- 
ers enjoy definite PREFERENCE advantages! 


COAL AGE for preference: Manufacturers selling 
mining depend on Coat Ace to take their sales 
points to the industry creating preference 
for their products among top executives, oper- 
ating officials, engineers, safety men, electrical 


and maintenance men, foremen, etc Coal men 
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... vital to sales when the chips are 
down and brand choices are made. 


respond because they look to Coat Ace for help 
in making their jobs easier, and more productive 
(far more of them today than ever before!). 
They are your PREFERRED PROSPECTS, too — each 
subscriber must conform to rigid quality speci- 
fications, and pay $5.00 for his subscription 
Such men really want to know, and can act in 


choosing your products. 


Preference for COAL AGE: Since Coat Ace de- 
livers such outstanding “preference making’ 
values, it is natural that for years 
—more manufacturers have advertised in 
COAL AGE than any other coal mining 
publication 
— half and more of COAL AGE advertisers 
rely on COAL AGE alone to win prefer- 
ence for their products. 


. where editorial values produce advertising values for advertising result’. | 
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New Ozalid Streamliners 


i 

No. 6 in a series of Electrical World Now Ava lable 
reports on successful advertising di- For Immediate Delivery 
rected at clearly defined objectives. 


No. 1- To get new prospects for 
Ozalid machines 
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No. 2—To build up the use of Ozalid machines in No. 3—To sell new products to Ozalid users 
firms that already own them. 


OZALID copy for all media is written for 
3 distinct, clearly defined objectives 
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. . » OR YOUR SALE MAY VANISH! 


Titles are unreliable things, at best. In some firms they 
tell all. But in a majority, they do not say what you want 
most to know: “‘J’m the one you have to sell.’’ 


That cloudy zone of authority and influence makes it hard 
for you to see your way to a direct sale. For, in effect, you 
are dealing with ‘‘Mystery Men’’—those top officials whose 
knowledge and experience cut across all department walls. 


How, then, can you pin-point them? 


You must reach them where their interests lie—talk to them 
where they go to further their already active knowledge of 
the affairs of men and nations... talk to them in NEWSWEEK. 
You may be certain that the intellectual curiosity of these 
‘‘men who get things done”’ is also going to bear down on 


what you have to tell them. 


NEWSWEEK’s audience is rich in these men. Nearly three- 
quarters are engaged in business and industry... and 42.5% 
are major executives ... the men at the top who have the 


right answer for you. 


Isn’t it logical, therefore, to follow the example of the hun- 
dreds of America’s top-rank advertisers who are selling where 
the selling is most direct—in NEWSWEEK? Our nearby repre- 
sentative will gladly give you complete information. 


TO REACH THE MEN WHO MEAN BUSINESS 


& 
. «. SELL THE “TOP 700,000” first! 
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COMING! YOUR BEST CHANCE FOR A “ONE SHOT" 
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A ND in picking a magazine through which to 
sell your product, it's not necessarily the one 
with the most pages or the biggest circulation 
but rather the one that has the highest reader- 
ship among the people you want to reach. 

In fishing you've got to know where they re 
biting—and then use the right bait. 

We've published Mass Transportation for 44 
years now, and we know where—and who— the 
men of responsibility in this billion dollar a 
vear (gross revenue) transit industry are. And 
we reach every one of them through our care- 
fully controlled (CCA) circulation plan. 

More important, we're publishing a magazine 
that makes each of these key men a cover-to- 
cover reader, Our bright, intelligent, alert cov- 
erage of transit news and trends makes Mass 
Transportation must reading for everyone con- 
nected with the industry. 

We don't ask you to take our word for it. 
Ask the transit men in your city what magazine 
they enjoy reading most. And, if you are not 
seeing Mass Transportation regularly, write us 
for a sample copy. We'll rush it to you. 


TO THE TRANSIT 


ANNUAL 


BROADSIDE 
S TRANSPORTATION'S 


AR RATES IN EFFECT. PLATES DUE SEPTEMBER 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18] 


Trends 


trial plant producing both power 
and process steam. In most cases 
where electricity is produced in the 
industrial establishment, both its ac 
tual production and its cost are 
closely tied in with that of process 
and heating to the extent that these 
are served by steam exhausted 
from, or extracted from the power 
generating engines or turbine 

Probably two-thirds 01 three 
fourths of all the fuel burned in the 
power boilers of industry is proper- 
ly chargeable to process and heat 
ing, and only the remainder t 
mechanical and electrical costs 

That explains why industry, with 
an aggregate prime mover capacity 
far below that of the utilities, has 
double the steam generating capa 
city. 

lhe industrial power plant dif 
fers sharply in another respect. It 
does not stop with the walls of the 
building commonly known as the 
“power-house”’ — the building con 
taining the boiler and prime movers 

but spreads through the whole 
factory or institution. 

Three basic steps are involved 
generation, application, and _ trans 
mission. To fulfill these three needs 
requires first, engines, turbines, 
boilers, compressors, pumps, and 
heaters to produce the steam, elec 
tricity, hot and cold water, refriger 
ation, conditioned or compressed air 
that a process may require. Sec 
ondly, these services must be trans- 
ported by piping, ducts, wiring 
shafting, pulleys, etc. to points of 
use. And finally, these services are 
applied by motors, belts, gearing 
etc., to the machines of production 

In any discussion of the powe! 
market today a word must be said 
about atomic energy. It has been the 
general consensus among informed 
engineers, both within and without! 
the utility industry, that the first 
commercial (“paying”) application 


of atomic energy to power genera 
tion is at least ten years off, t 

will be at least a quarter of en 
tury before atomic power plants will 
offer heavy dollar competiti te 
plants fired by conventional els 


—W. J. Paisley, research mange, 
Power and Operating Engineer 
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Researching the New Product 


Pre-production research leads to 


selection of most profitable lines 


By WILLIAM J. STOKES 
Research Director 

G. M. Basford Company 
New York 


PART | 
HE NEXT year will see an un- 


ending procession of new prod 
ucts going to market. 

Comparatively few of them will 
Some of the non- 
successes will disappear 
from the market. Others will re- 
main in existence as unprofitable 


be successful. 
simply 


items in manufacturers’ lines. 

Each of these unsuccessful prod 
ucts represents a risk taken and a 
loss, of greater or lesser impor- 
tance, incurred. The loss, to a new 
manufacturer, may mean his total 
disappearance from the business 
community. 

While the older and more firmly 
established manufacturer may be 
able to absorb the dollar loss without 
serious damage, he must inevitably 
pay a stiff penalty for failure. This 
may be measured in terms of lost 
prestige, of injured sales staff mor 
ale, of seriously disturbed distribu 
tor relationships. Much of the ef 
fort of years of careful develop 
meiit can be destroyed because the 
calculated risk, 
ne, was miscalculated. 


Recuce The Risk 


rtainly the risks inherent in the 
dev lopment and marketing of a 
hew product entirely 
elin ‘nated, and in a free economy) 
they should not be. But these haz- 


somewhere along 


cannot be 
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ards can be minimized, the calcu 
lation of risks can be accomplished 
with fewer variables, by the effec- 
tive use of sound and realistic mar 
keting research. When a General 
Electric motor, a Swan soap or a 
new U. S. Steel alloy is born the re 
search man is prominently in the 
picture from the moment of concep- 
tion. His influence shows up in the 
types of housing for the motor, in 
the color of the soap wrapper, in 
the basic appeals around which the 
promotion is built. He influences 
all these things because he knows 
the needs and desires of the markets, 
not because he is a genius. His con- 
tributions to the problem are facts 
and he is the mortal enemy of in 
spiration, conjecture, and wishful 
thinking. 


Adaptable to Small Budgets 


When the product has been born 
and is in the market the research 
man is still in the picture. Just as 
the pediatrician takes a baby’s tem- 
perature and checks its growth, so 
the researcher checks the health of 
the new product. If a change in 
promotion diet is needed he is there 
with the facts to prove it. 

But all of this costs money and 
time and effort. For a Swan soap 
the cost in dollars is far beyond 
the budget of the average manufac 
turer. Even the most successful new 
product can seldom be expected to 
produce revenues comparable to 
those generated by 
However, the smaller manufacturer 


Swan soap. 


looking at this situation is too prone 
to feel that research is not for him. 
He overlooks the fact that mod- 
ern marketing research is flexible 
enough to meet his needs within his 
budget limitations. Certainly re- 
search is a bargain when measured 
against engineering, tooling, pro 
duction, selling and promotion ex- 
pense. It is actually as well as rela- 
tively low priced if planned and 
executed to meet practical needs. 


Before-&-After Research 


In general the marketing research 
to be done on a new product can 
be separated into two major classi- 
fications: 

1. Pre-production research (that 

work done before the decision to 

produce is made, the major pur- 

pose of which is to provide a 

sound factual basis for that de- 

cision ). 

2. Follow-up research (the re- 

search done after the product is 

on the market, to keep top man- 
agement informed of the prod- 

uct’s health and to provide a 

running check on the rightness 

of previous decisions). 
This article will deal only with the 
first of these categories. The 
second category will be the sub 
ject of next month’s article. 

Pre-tooling research, to reach its 
ultimate in economic effectiveness, 
\nd to 


plan properly at this stage requires 


must be properly planned. 


a thoughtful analysis of the major 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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By CLIFFORD STUBBS 
Vico President 
Henry A. Loud 


Boston, Ma 


Advert! 


HOSI 
chine tool business are familiar 
with the 1947 year-end thinking. On 
the one hand were the executives 


associated with the ma- 


who demanded budget reductions, 


while the advertising managers 


faced sales curves that 


sagging 
needed bolstering with more and 
bette advertising. 

One of our clients, Bryant Chuck- 
ing Grinder Company, Springfield, 
Vt., was confronted with just such 
a problem, but instead of resorting 
to the generally accepted approach 
of dropping the second color from 
the ads, reducing size and trimming 
the business paper schedule, it was 
decided to explore another angle 

Bryant Chucking Grinder Com 
pany manutactures internal grind 
ers and thread gages. It is perhaps 
classed as a middle-size advertise1 
{machine tool ) 


in the industrial 


held. For the normal budget. media 


~ 


research studies had resulted in the 
selection of 15 business papers wit! 
full schedules of single pages in two 
Possibly this was not the 


colors 


ultimate in coverage, but. on the 


~ 


basis of results in the past few years, 


it had done an effective job 
Budget Cut Brings Review 


Che original overall advertising 
program had been divided into three 
distinct parts: First, a general pro 
motional calendar which was sent 
out annually. Second, 


tor machine tools 


display ads 
Third, display 
ads for gages. 

Then came the blow: a drastic 
budget cut Che question of the 
“value” of the calendar was care 
The calendar had 


fully reviewed. 
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We Went to Four-Color Inserts 
On a Cut Budget 


been the major direct-by-mail con- 
tact with Bryant’s customers and 
potential customers. It definitely 
was a part of the program that the 
customers remember and the com- 
pany had a thirty-thousand dollar 
investment and a five-year build- 
up in these calendars. The deci 
sion was made to continue pro- 


ducing them. 


Calendar Had Good 
Reception From Prospects 


Henry A. \dvertising, 
designed this desk calendar for Bry 
ant. It was unusual and attractive 


Loudon, 


ind became an instant success—so 
much so that it has been difficult to 
hold the print order at 7,000 copies 
(the average Bryant customer and 
prospect list On the face of it, 
it’s a Vermont calendar showing 12 
beautiful scenes, printed in four 
colors, appropriate to the various 
Banking on the fact that 


the average person is curious, the 


months. 


photo for each month is on a sepa 
rate sheet that may be lifted up on 
the Wiro binding. Under the photo 
one finds an illustration and a brief 
description of a Bryant grinder or 
thread gage (a different one each 
month. ) 

Having decided to retain the cal 
endar on the budget, the next prob- 
lem was how to handle the display 
ads for both the machine tools and 
gages. It had bothered everyone to 
see the large expenditure made each 
year for four-color plates on the 
small calendar print order, even 
though the response more than jus- 
tified the outlay. Could the plates 
be used for something else? Actual 
ly, some of them were. They were 
loaned to Vermont Life, the Ver- 
mont Commission's 
quarterly publication, which gave 


Development 


Bryant a courtesy line and a bit 
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PROBLEM 
Greater advertising productivity 
on a reduced budget. 


SOLUTION 
Integration of direct mail with 
‘horse and rider’ inserts in con- 
centrated business paper sched- 
ule. 


RESULTS 
Inquiries down. 
Number of orders up more than 
50° over previous year. 
‘Dud’ inquiries eliminated. 





more publicity. Otherwise, the plates 
gathered dust. 

Why not use 
to help the cut budget ? 


these plates again 
Saying “- perhaps it’s craz\ 
but let’s look into it anyway,” Ala 
Brown, advertising manager of B: 

ant Chucking Grinder Company an 
heads and 


the agency put their 


media-research together and ey 
plored the possibility of using the 
four-color plates for a series of 


serts in the business papers. 


Overhaul Their Media 


Business and trade papers w 
investigated to determine best 
mestic and foreign coverage. | /ie¢ 
product, being a very special 
chine for high precision internal 
grinding, could not be pinned di 
It . 


safe to say, however, that the m« 


to any particular industry. 


working papers would reach ; 
tomers in the horizontal fields 
cause the “customers” would be 
metal-working people. The probiem 
then was to find a way to «* 
through to the “calendar list” by 
ing the business papers. All rej 
indicated that Bryant’s name 
with e 


very closely associated 















tied up to them and 





Why not, then, 
run these same pictures in the busi- 


calendar pictures. 


ness papers with the product story 


take advan- 


tage of the fact that Bryant's cus 














ELEMENTS of Bryant's economy ad campaign: |) The calendar, a well accepted direct mai! 
piece, was the nucleus of the plan. Four-color plates of Vermont scenes used on the calendar 
doubled as art for ad inserts. 2) Pencil drawings of Bryant machines, made for last year's 
pre-economy ad campaign, are good for this year with plates already paid for. 3) Insert 
page is laid out to center about repeat of four-color art-used on calendar. Factual editorial 
copy gives Bryant case stories with process blue schematic drawing. Reverse side of insert 
carries sketch of machine with description and specifications. Riding on bottom third of 











expected to pay. 


tomers and prospects would recog 
nize the pictures and read the ads? 

First, general copy plans were es 
tablished. 


+} 


Then a rough sketch for 
1e sheet was made so that printing 
and other costs could be estimated. 
Chis was broken down into a cost 
per-thousand basis as a foundation 


] 


x the budget and a constant re- 


inder of the limitations imposed 
Gages Ride The Insert 


lo sav that media were studied 
retully would be putting it mild 
Keeping in mind Bryant’s sales 
ectives, plus types of magazine 
ders, occupational functions, geo- 
graphical locations, marketing areas, 
lustries, plant coverage, etc.—all 
re screened and rescreened until 
re were only half a dozen papers 
left as possibilities. 

(hen came the display ads for 
gaves. The previous gage ads had 
ed a lot of inquiries, but some 

for the 
le reason that the gages cost 


e than the 


le inquiries were “duds” 


potential customer 
This determined 
fact that the gages could pel 
better be sold to the same 
group of management men who buy 
achine tools. The logical thing 
“ride” the gage ads 
Buying 
a draw 


was to 
the machine tool ads. 
side of an insert has 
There is a backing-up charge 
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insert is photo and description of a Bryant thread gage. 


for the blank insert 
which covers the cost of printing 
these single sheets by the publisher. 
We found that budget 
would pay for much of the backing 


side of the 


the gage 
up charge and that two colors could 
be used. 

The agency media and production 
departments went to work again 
with resharpened pencils. The final 
choice was one monthly paper (paid 
plus controlled circulation) for 12 
inserts, one bi-weekly (paid) for 
13, one monthly (controlled) for 12, 
and one weekly (paid) for 13 in- 
serts. During the study it 
found economical to take 13 inserts 
in the weekly and bi-weekly papers. 
There would be only 12 different 
there was a 


was 


inserts available, but 
definite advantage in repeating one 
Since 


to earn a lower page rate. 


rates for inserts are the same as 
black and white, per page, the space 
cost for a single sheet insert is the 
same as for two pages, black and 


white. 
Production Economies 


Even with only four papers left 
the total number of in 
pr‘ ypor 


on the list, 
serts ran to astronomical 
- 1,290,800 per year 
than 100,000 per month. 


tions - more 


To save more money on produc 
tion it was decided to print four in 
serts at a time. This helped on the 
cost-per-1000 rate. 

This unique insert idea wasn’t 
It could be done 
Sut could 


it be made as effective as Bryant’s 


“crazy” after all. 
on the reduced budget. 


past advertising? Copy and layouts 
came next. 


Copy Gives The Facts 


Editorial style was adopted as the 
best means of presenting the many 
factual stories that Bryant had to 
tell. In the files of the engineering 
and sales departments were many 
case studies that were known to be 
of interest to management and the 
buying influence which Bryant 
would reach through the media se- 
lected. This seemed like a “natural” 
as a tie-in with the heading “What's 
in Vermont this month?” This head- 
ing is the same each month, with a 
sub-head starting the body copy and 
summarizing the subject matter. 
Some of the ads deal with general 
internal grinding problems and the 
answers that Bryant has found 
through its own experimentation 
and design Others tell 


(Continued on Page 62) 


research, 
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When Your Customers 


Order Spare Parts... 





By RAYMOND H. JACOBS 


Myrbeck & Jacob 


Enaineer 


A STUDY of the average indus 


trial parts catalog results in 
two distinet impressions 
1) That a terrific amount of 
money has been spent, and 
2) That whoever spent it was 
probably not happy with the out 
Come 
There is no question that hun 
dreds of man-hours are required to 
illustrate properly, and to list with 
out errors, the amazing number of 
parts in a machine tool or other in 
dustrial machine. There is also no 
doubt but that hundreds of man 
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. . « does it mean chaos all around, 


or do you give out well-organized, 


readable spare parts catalogs? 


hours are wasted by the owners of 
such machines in trying to identify 
worn out or defective parts, so that 
replacements may be ordered. 

Forgetting the indirect, as well as 
the direct out of-pocket, costs inci 
dent to reshipment in both direc 
tions when incorrect part numbers 
have been ordered, there is still a 
tremendous and unnecessary waste 
of time (dollars) in plants all over 
the country which are trying to use 
catalogs as old fashioned in style 
as grandma’s rocking chair. In nu 
merous cases, manufacturers’ data 
are so meager or obscure that the 
owners fabricate their own replace 
ment parts with a net loss to all 
concerned. 

If this wastage exists, and that 
it does is attested by the “order in 
terpretation” departments in hun- 
dreds of factories, there must be 
reasons, and there must be reme 
dies. How many advertising man- 
agers, for instance, are asked to 
produce a replacement parts cata 
log in their “spare” time? 

How many of the same adver 
tising managers are driven almost 
to the point of collapse by changes 
in engineering design, which al 
most certainly occur when the fin 
ished dummy of the catalog 1s 
about to be handed to the printer? 

How many advertising agencies 
have reluctantly undertaken the 
preparation of catalog material, 
realizing that their personnel were 
trained for more lucrative work in 
their primary field? How many en 
gineering staffs have been disrupted 
in their important design and pro 
duction programs by a demand for 


catalog material from the Vice 
President in Charge of Sales? 
These questions hint at the many 
and varied reasons for ineffectual 
and costly replacement parts cata 
logs. How are these catalogs usually 
made up? It is possible to say “usu 
ally” because catalogs fall into a 
definite. pattern. First, there is the 
easiest type to assemble, and the 
least satisfactory from the user’s 
point of view: a folder of assembly 
blueprints, or copies thereof, with 
the part lists either integral with the 
prints or mere copies of such lists 


yo! NOT 








. asked to produce a replacement parts 
catalog in his ‘spare’ time." 


What is the matter with this type 
of “catalog’’? Its worse offense |:¢s 
in the fact that its user must be a)le 
to read and interpret blueprints. [0 
other words, the stock boy may be 
used to record what is wanted, ut 
can hardly be expected to determine 
it from an examination of the picce 
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“K" 


parts 





The stock boy tries to figure out what the 
part is that he's supposed to order. 

to be replaced. The catalog is, in 

short, definitely limited as to its 

use and as to its users. 

\ second common type is that in 
which the various parts of a ma 
chine are photographed or drawn in 
an arrangement which may give bal- 
ince to each of the pages, but fails 
to show any direct association be- 
tween part number X Y-1043 and 
part number ZW-5298. The first 
impression of the user is one of a 
conglomerate mass of indistinguish 
able parts thrown together with the 
challenge, “Just try to find the part 
you want!” It is of little value that 
each part is a faithful reproduction 
or the original, when a search taking 
inywhere from five minutes to five 
hours may be required to find the 
particular reproduction wanted. 

\ third type, not so common, and 
one approaching a usable book, is 
that which shows all of the parts of 
in assembly together. The assem 
bly is usually identified by name and 
other designation, but is not oriented 
with respect to the machine as a 
vhole. This is not quite so useless 
is the previous types, but it still 
requires that the wanted part be 
identihed with its proper assembly 
‘and the same part may be used in 


several), and that the assembly then 
be found in the catalog. The worst 
examples of this type scatter the 
of each assembly around in 
he fashion of the farmer’s wife 


leeding the chickens. The best of 
ther ses exploded views of three 
“imeisional cutaways to show the 
relat nship of each part to its fel- 
‘Ows. However, the game of “But- 
‘on, button, who’s got the button?” 
es on because there is no 
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apparent relationship between the 
different assemblies. 

There are other types, and they 
are familiar to most of us, in which 
it seems doubtful whether anyone 
knows what’s in the machine. These 
usually find their way onto the trash 
heap along with the previous types, 
and the long-suffering user is re- 
duced to trying to get what he or- 
ders by writing a long detailed ex- 
planation, or by calling for a fac- 
tory representative to straighten 
him out. Certainly, no manufac- 
turer could imagine that issuing 
such catalogs could endear him to 
his customers. It is a rare and not 
very successful manufacturer who 
feels that he has accomplished his 
purpose when he has effected de 
livery of a customer’s first order. 

What are the specifications for a 
good parts catalog? They are few 
and simple, but are not always 
easily fulfilled: 

1) A catalog must be easy to 
use. The book should be of a con- 
venient size for handling and for 
filing, and it should lie flat when 





Driving Link Assembly 


18", 24°, 30° Batch Charger 


irte Vartford-Empire Compan 


Exploded view shows ail parts of an assembly 
with their mutual relationship. 


opened. Since most sales literature 
is now issued in a size suitable for 
filing in the standard 8%” by 11” 
office file, that size is recommended 
for catalogs. Aside from the ease 
of filing, this size allows the use 
of sufficiently large print and illus- 
trations, so that the user need not 
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The long-suffering user of a badly designed 
catalog, 


strain his eyes and temper. And no 
goodwill is garnered by the manu- 
facturer who issues a catalog with 
so stiff a back that both hands must 
be used to hold it open at the desired 
page. One way to avoid this particu- 
lar annoyance is to issue the catalog 
in a looseleaf binder. 

The size of the catalog and its 
binding will make no difference if 
the contents are not logically ar- 
ranged. Each machine will dictate 
to some extent its own treatment, 
but a good general rule is to pro- 
ceed from the general to the par- 
ticular — from the machine as a 
whole to its major sub-assemblies 
to its details. There must be co- 
hesion. If possible, pages should 
be arranged so that parts lists face, 
or are on the same page with, their 
corresponding illustrations. The re 
lationship of each assembly to the 
other assemblies, and to the machine 
as a whole, should be clearly shown 
Obviously, there 


by kev views, 


should be an introductory 


graph or two on how to use the 


para- 


catalog, and there should be a com- 
plete table of contents, as well as 
a complete index. In addition to the 
name index, there should also be 
a part number index, so that the 
user may determine quickly and 
easily the assembly to which a spe- 
cific part belongs. 

It is desirable, but not essential, 
that some information as to a nor- 
mal number of spare parts, where to 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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What the Purchasing Agent 
Looks for in Industrial Advertising 


Knowing the PA's problems makes work easy for copywriters 


By WALTER E. CUMMIN 
Purchasing Aaent, 
Wh te Laborat riec 


Newark, New Jersey. 


i » REACH the purchasing 
agent with your advertising, | 
believe you must first understand 
the purchasing agent, what he does, 
and what he is looking for when 
he leafs through the ad pages of an 
industrial publication. 

I am not an advertising man, and 
I can’t write copy, but I can give 
you a word picture of the purchas 
ing functions, so that, understand 
ing the men as a unit and their func 
tions, you may be better equipped 
to write stuff that will click 

sasically, the purchasing agent 
buys materials to keep the plant 
running. He looks out for all the 
the plant. His 


purchases include those glamorous 


materials for all 


large contracts for raw and pack 
age materials and printing, and it 
also includes those unglamorous 
commodities and services such as 
fuel, janitor supplies, paper clips, 
hardware, plumbing, work clothes, 
and food for the cafeteria. He o1 


] 


ders machinery and equipment, lu 


bricants, adhesives, pens and pen 
cils, leather sample cases, and ad 
vertising novelties 

But the 
rials is only one of many phases of 


the P.A.’s job He also has to 


; 


actual ordering of mate 


worry abou 


Production Scheduling and 
Inventory Control 

The PA must forecast markets 
and trends, costs, and labor bot 
tlenecks or unavailability, so that 
fortified with a clear picture of 
the coming year, he is in a position 


to set an inventory policy. This 
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means establishing a maximum 
ind a minimum quantity for each 
of the thousands of commodities 
that are bought and used. This 
forecasting is done at regular in 
and the 


policy on many com 


tervals, usually monthly, 
inventory 
modities is changed as often. 
Planning 
When any 
adding a new product to the line, 
or even adopting a new size of an 
old product, there is a time lag 
the planning and _ the 


company proposes 


between 
marketing of this new item that 


must be considered. 


For instance, perhaps the com 


modity requires a special mold 
glass bottle with a 


package inserts, and folding car 


metal cap, 


tons. These have to be designed, 
artwork made, type set, engra\ 
ings made and printed. The com- 
pany will need shipping contain 
ers, and the necessary filling and 
labeling equipment for handling 
production. It could take from 
three months to more than one 
veal 
modity on the market. These de 
lavs do not take into considera 


to actually put such a com 


tion the problem of obtaining raw 
materials, some of which are often 
unavail ible. 

[his is only the beginning of 
the list of PA’s duties, but per 
haps you can see how informative 
i\dvertising is of great assistance 
to the PA who is fishing for facts. 
He wants to know what the com 
modity you are advertising will 
lo for him. He is not interested 
in bald statements that a machine 
rr service or a commodity will 
increase production or sales 30%, 
rr reduce costs by any percentage. 
He is interested in equipment or 


materials that will reduce n 


power, that will wear longer, that 


will give greater productivity. l 


tther words, he is not interested 


in cost but rather in ultimate 


price. 
rubber hose might be bought 
c a foot, and wear out im sixt) 


days, whereas a competitive hose 


might cost 25c a foot and last 
twelve or fifteen years. Theretor 
the cost is inconsequential, 


the mileage or ultimate pri 
important. 


Selecting a Supplier and 
Getting Bids 


This is a difficult task 

PA must always be on gu: 

iwoid law suits which start wit! 
the placing of an order. The fina! 
cial rating of a vendor is ] 
important to a buyer of his § 
or services as if the buyer 
extending credit to him, bec 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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eep Inquiries Hot 


Inquiries through business papers 


can be dead before you answer them 


HE industrial advertising 
manager's interest in inquiries 
goes far beyond the need for 
measuring the effectiveness of his 
ads and the “pulling power” of 
his media. In a field where unit 
sales are often for large sums and 
in many cases represent capital 
expenditures for products which 
are bought to last long periods, 
the initial sales lead 
important selling tool. 
The handling of these inquiries 
is a much discussed subject and 
there is little disagreement that 
speed in replying is an important 
factor. Where inquiries come in 
publication 


becomes an 


through advertising, 
speedy handling is fairly easy as 
the prospect writes direct and an 
efficient 
have a reply in the mail 
forty-eight hours at the latest. 

considerably 


sales organization will 


within 


he situation is 
lifierent when inquiries are de 
veloped through new product and 
literature releases published by 
trade papers. A. perusal of almost 
any of these publications will 
show that 


aavertisers do not make a direct 


a good percentage ol 


al for inquiries through thei 
rtising, and some do not even 

use a closing “Write for further 
mation.” 


Reader Service Departments 
Increase 


In these cases most of the ad- 
vertiser’s inquiries are received as 
During 
the past few years a large number 
tI have set up 
reader service departments and in- 
cluded a coupon or postpaid card 
alony with their new product and 
literature news items, making it 


are-ult of news releases. 


isiness papers 
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By MORTON M. BLAKE 


easier for the reader to send in 
his request. Usually the inquiry 
is made to the publication, which 
in turn notifies the advertiser. 

This brings a new variable into 
inquiry-handling: the time re 
quired by publications to forward 
these inquiries to the advertisers. 
\ glance through the publications 
crossing your desk will show the 
popularity of this system of send 
ing inquiries direct to the publica- 
tion rather than to the advertiser. 
[It also indicates that a large num 
ber of industrial organizations 
submit releases for publication to 
draw inquiries as an integral part 
of their sales program. 

The primary advantages of the 
reader service departments are 
(1) The coupon or postpaid card 


makes it easier for the reader to 
initiate an inquiry (although 
there is some disagreement as to 
just how easy it should be made 
in order to provoke inquiries only 
from genuinely interested read- 
ers), and (2) The fact that the 
inquiries are sent to the maga- 
zine gives these publications an 
opportunity to build a sales story 
around their “pulling power” and 
inject some of this sales story into 
the letter or form used to forward 
the inquiries to the advertiser. 


Reader Service Involves 
Time Lag 


The primary disadvantage of 
this system is that it lengthens the 
time required for the prospect’s 
inquiry to advertiser 
where it can begin to have value. 
Just how great this disadvantage 
of the reader service department 


reach the 


system is, compared to its advan- 
tages, is a matter of considerable 
importance to all advertisers who 
are submitting releases for publi- 
cation, receiving inquiries and fol- 
lowing them up, and standing the 
expense of the entire procedure. 

The merits of this system be- 
came a question after we received 
reports from salesmen who were 
following up inquiries, saying that 
in many cases the prospect had 
sent for the literature “so long 
ago” that he had forgotten his 
reason for inquiring. If he had had 
a problem with which we might 
have assisted and made a sale, the 
opportunity was lost. 

A checkup showed that we han- 
dled our incoming inquiries with 
reasonable speed and that most 
field follow-ups had been made 
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soon enough to avoid this situa- 
tion. Attention was therefore fo 
cused on the manner in which the 
business papers handled the in 
quiries before they reached us. 


Clips The Coupons 

To check their speed was sim 
ply a matter of clipping their cou 
pons or postpaid cards on our 
literature releases as they were 
published over a 10 month period, 
and mailing them to the publica 
tion using a keyed name and spe 
cial address. Inasmuch as all in 
coming inquiries crossed my desk, 
it was easy to note accurately the 
time required for the inquiry to 
make the circuit from my desk 
to the business paper and back to 
my desk. I personally mailed all 
of these keyed inquiries and re 
ceived the returned inquiry within 
an hour after the mail was deliv 
‘red to the office, therefore there 
was no possibility of losing more 
than a few 
handling 


hours through office 


Inquiries were sent to 16 publi 
cations in this manner, each of 
which was checked one to three 
times on various literature re 
leases Those checked two and 
three times showed a reasonably 
constant time lag which indicated 


that the single check was prob- 
ably as accurate as the multiple 
check. 

Submitting two inquiries for the 
same item a few days to a week 
apart, using different names and 
addresses, indicated that some 
publications held inquiries until 
they had accumulated a group or 
until a predetermined date after 
publication of the item. In other 
cases the publication sent the in 
quiries to their local advertising 
space representative who for- 
warded them to us. 


Delay Reduces Sales 


The results of this survey show 
that business paper reader service 
departments delay inquiries from 
two to thirty-three days. In de 
laying inquiries for these periods 
(averaging over two weeks for all 
16 publications) business papers 
are placing a definite obstacle in 
the path of the advertiser in his 
attempt to realize sales from his 
inquiries. 

\s far as the prospect is con- 
cerned, he has every right to feel 
that the inquiry was made the 
day the request was mailed and he 
expects results accordingly. In 
waiting several weeks for infor- 





HOW FAST ARE 
INQUIRIES HANDLED? 
Chart showing average time required 
by 16 trade papers to forward in- 

quiries received from readers. . . 
Average time 
Publication required 
Oe pub Varenadas® 2 days 
So 7 days 
Oe neta 7.7 days 
DP xsnwns soeua tes 8 days 
TD webahecneeeas 10 days 
 cedwaspavesees 10 days 
TE sahenvedens .. 12. days 
 eerrrr rr ee 14.5 days 
D cxasbuscrdaveses 15 days 
| eee rrr oe 15.4 days 
DE Gonecheemed eet 16 days 
De. wee meekns O6 at 19 days 
eer ce .. 20 days 
et aweeetianseet a 28.5 days 
OD snaupesdo0sees 30.7 days 
COTE T TTT eee 33. days 














mation he assumed was ready f 
distribution when the item was 


published, he certainly doesn't 


think kindly of the company to 


which he wrote asking for liter- 
ature or information. Or even 
worse, he has forgotten the whole 
thing! 





{CONTINUED FROM Pace 38} 
PA and Advertising 


indicates whether he has the 
equipment, facilities and financial 
abilitv to fulfill the order. Often 
the PA asks to see an estimate 
in order to check it for possible 
error or omission, and many times 
he can point out errors or omis- 
sions that would revise the ven 
upward considerably 
caught before the 


dor’s pric 
This must be 
order is placed 

\ very close check-up must be 
kept at all times on every open 


order to insure continuous pro 


duction, and the smallest com 
modity arriving late could 
readily shut down an entire dé 

partment and necessitate back 
ordering of many goods. Bad 


promises are a pretty good indi 


cation of a bad vendor 
Receiving 

While all receiving is done by a 
regular receiving department, 
which checks for weight and 
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amount, it is essential that the 
PA be kept well informed of all 
goods moving into his plant. He'll 
want to know about type of con 
tainer, handling, storage, and pos- 
sible leakers. 


Inspection 


\ll goods are inspected on re- 
ceipt, and while it is essential that 
percentages of tolerance be set up 
in advance, it is equally impor- 
tant to have a thorough under 
standing, in the event of a rejec- 
tion, how soon it could be re 


placed and at whose expense, 


Approval of Invoices 


This means that the purchasing 
department is responsible for 
weights, count, cost per unit, f.o.b. 
point, and terms, as well as the 
correct extensions. 

These, then, are the procedures 
followed in the purchasing depart- 
ment. They also include interview- 
ing salesmen, and the salesmen 
who justifies his title is the man 


who tells his accounts of antici- 
pated price 
new products or short cuts. Realiz- 


shortages, declines, 
ing that time is valuable, days are 
short and much has to be done in 
the limited time allocated to both 
seller and buyer, the good sales- 
man is concise, And the good buy- 
er appreciates this brevity. 


\n advertisement is a salesman. 
It knocks on doors through the 
medium of magazines. It has a 
message to relate. It sells goods 
or is supposed to. To accomplish 
this end, it. too, must be concise, 
informative and tell an interesting 
story. But even more important, 
it must give facts. 


The value of institutional ad- 
vertising, i.e., featuring a | 
name or a firm name, cannot Dé 
disputed. It builds for the future. 
[It also may justify purchases, but 
factual advertising sells goods to 
day. Perhaps a mixture of bo is 
good business. We need the point 
of-sale advertising now. 
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Machinery and Equipment Manager 


Turns to Sales Engineering 


Customers are created by an efficient 
sales organization but it may be costing you 
more to get customers than it does to make your product 


NE recent morning in the club 
car of a train I sat opposite 
They evidently 
managers of companies manufac- 
turing some sort of industrial equip- 
ment. 


two men. were 


They were absorbed in a 
1947 finan- 
cial and operating statements. 


comparison of figures 


“I’ve got you beaten on inven- 
tory control,” one remarked. 

His partner smiled as he replied, 
“Yes, but I’ve got you licked on 
cash position.” 

Is not this rather typical of some 
managers’ thinking? Figures—units 
and dollars—were the big measure 
of value and progress. Figures that 
cheer or grieve the banker. No 
mention was made of the value of 
market knowledge, sales plans, cus- 
tomer relationship and above all the 
investment and worth (or liability ) 
of a going sales organization. 


Mouse-Trap Marketing 


Manufacturing companies pro- 


ducing complicated machinery and 
equipment usually have been found- 
ed by technical men absorbed in in- 
vention and -mechanization. They 
were not primarily business men 
who simply selected a field for pro- 
table adventure. Technical prin- 
iples came first. Marketing was of 
the old “mouse trap” variety. 

[t's quite natural, then, that some 
present-day managers should follow 
in their footsteps and think in terms 
of ‘acts, figures and measurable 
perf \rmance. 

The time is rapidly coming when 
ust-mers won't snatch our prod- 
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ucts. Orders won't float our way 
In detecting shrinking 


sales some managers, bewildered, 


on wings. 


will wonder what is wrong with 
business. Many a manager will turn 
suddenly, perhaps too late, to the 
area of markets and sales; just as 
they turned after the war, when 
strikes occurred, to employe rela- 
He will look to the biggest 
value of all, the value of customers. 
Are not customers, after all, our 


tions. 


bosses?’ They pay wages and 
salaries. 

New and improved equipment, 
lower manufacturing costs — these 
are necessary, but they won't offer 
the chief answer. That answer will 
come from putting the manufac- 
tured equipment to work. It will 
come from capturing the prospect’s 
imagination, from showing and 
convincing him that the equipment 
will yield profits for him. It will 
come from the ability to sell. 

Such managers will realize that 
customers are created only by an 
efficient organization. And 
they know this process may be far 
more costly and time consuming 
than designing and building the 
machine to be sold. 

Here is the kind of planning to 
do now in your sales program. 


sales 


Market Knowledge 


No period equals the last few 
years for change. This period has 
been marked by new enterprises, 
newly converted plants, new prod- 
ucts to make, new faces that come 


This 


with a shifting personnel. 





By BERNARD LESTER 
Industrial Marketing Consultant 
New York 


means new market information is 
necessary. 

Some market studies are sold, 
bought, attractively packaged, de- 
livered, paid for and put on the 
shelf. This is money wasted, the 
only real value of a market study 
is in use. Whether such studies are 
made by a manufacturer or by 
outside talents, the study must be 
tailored to the individual 
program and _ be 
employed. 

We all know the object of the 
sales engineer should be to get the 
volume of substantial 
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sales 
consistently 


greatest 
















































business in the shortest time with 
the least effort Repeat business 
\ dollar’s worth of busi 
a progressive expand 


counts 
ness from 
ing customer is worth much more 
than a dollar’s worth from a dying 
concern 

\ll efficient selling must be se 
lective. With market knowledg¢ 
a selective sales program’ can be 
framed \ 
whether to sell direct or through 
Buying spots can 


Sales 


choice can be made 
a distributor 

be determined engineers 
can be effectively routed and su 
pervised Sales tools can be pre 
pared, not based on the likes or 
dislikes of the producer, but upon 
the tastes 


the buyer 


language and needs of 


Choosing Sales Engineering 
Talents 


Sales engin ers can't be bought 
complete like a machine and put 
to work over night. The risks in 
mature and capable 
By far the 
best results can come from hiring 
the young technical graduate, then 
training and developing him. 

Sales engineers deal with intri 


, 
choosing a 


man are usually great 


cate equipment, economic results 
and people. So search for a good 
student character, 
personality and Establish 


close relationship with a few likely 


average with 


guts. 


engineering schools Spot students 
in their junior year who are ca 
a clean 


rect prospec ts Present 


cut story on your organization, 


product and policies. 
Training the Sales Engineer 


“Of course we train our sales 


engineering students,” said one 
manager confidently 


“How?” I asked 








“Why, we put them in the shop 
for six months. Then several 
months in each of the other opel 
ating departments. Then stick 





them in the field with a top notch 





sales engineet 





This is a schedule of oppor 








tunity, not a training program, Ni: 








capable person with the you 
man’s interests at heart was guid 
ng the complete process of train 
ing. Che shop foreman might treat 
the young chap all right, but to 
im he was I ly tL secon grad 
transient producer. And so dow1 
the line with each department 





. : 
head. The best foreman, like the 










top notch sales engineer in the 
field may be the worst teacher. 
What the trainee needs is a 
capable high-ranking pilot. One 
who leads the trainee and gives 
meaning to each assignment. 
Probably the greatest immedi 
ite need is for training the older 
sales en 


and more experienced 


gineer. Most of us have been 
“order taking” and “expediting” 
since the start of the war. We've 


become limp and satisfied Crea 
tive selling is almost a lost art. 


Sales Tools 
workman fails 


Every 


The cleverest 
with poor tools. sales 
tool—literature, advertising of all 
sorts, systems for handling orders 
| should be 
scrutinized and made to contri 
bute to better selling methods. 


Those at the home office who 


or complaints, each 


live with their product, often be 
come too product-minded, The 
machine or the equipment sold has 
no interest to the customer unless 
it can improve his particular proc 
esses. The entire approach to de 
veloping the best sales tools must 
looking at the product 


through customer eyes. 


come by 


Sales Procedure. 

I doubt if one out of 10 sales 
engineers has been trained in sales 
approach and procedure, the tech 
nique of skillful presentation and 
the ability to meet customer’s ob 
jections. Short term courses in 
merchandising and salesmanship 





engineer 
Custom: 


possess merit. Sales 
operate largely alone. 
contact time is an extremely shor 


period of the sales engineer’s da 


which makes both words a1 
travel expensive. In the pla 
money spent for materials and 
men’s time is spent carefull) 


Equal care should be given t 
see that the most is obtained f: 
sales instruction money. 


Study of the Individual Purchase: 


Recently in talking with a m 
chinery sales manager, | met 
tioned a large potential purchaser 
with far flung plants. This pur 
chaser had an overall plan for 
selection and purchase of appar: 
tus with men assigned to each jo 
Plans and authority between 
headquarters and a distant plat 


were coordinated 


But no study of this had bee: 
made by the equipment builde: 
and no overall planned attack 
Organize: 


obtain his business. 
team 
such large customers. 

And so we come back to the 
company financial and operating 
statement. The figures this year 
and the years to come, will, in 
market be determined 
largely upon the managers’ 
tention to this subject of sales 


work is necessary to sell 


buyer's 


These sketchy ideas are not new 
But old principles and old inven 
when put to use and 
often become 


tions, 
made to work, 


revolutionary. 





Fork Truck Rolls Up The Barrel in Loading Demonstration 


ease 4 as. 2 | 





AUTOMATIC Transportation Company's new movie, ‘Transporter Newsreel," demons! ates 
a solution to the problem of loading trucks where no platform or loading dock is available. 
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Business Activity: Up or Down? 


By DR. CHARLES V. KINTER 


. ‘ 
E nom st, 
r 


N rrnwestern Un ver tT 


— || 


f' \R OF DEPRESSION in re- 


cent months has been an im 


pediment to rational business plan- 


ng as well as to the calm sleep 
Uncertainty 


outlook may 


business man. 
the economic 


e boomed sales of headache 


ders, but it has made clear 


nking on even routine business 


blems very difficult. Therefore 


it hecomes timely to ask these ques 


- How long would a recession 


st if it begins in the relatively 
ne future? How severe would it 
a 

uch questions cannot be an 


ed with finality because of the 

imponderables which - still 
unfold, but there are 
that a 


indica 


recession now might 


not last too long nor be too severe 


on the basis of economic factors 
one. However, fear seems so 
deeply ingrained in business men 


the first impact might be sharp 


ind the consensus might then be 


that we were heading for a long 
side. Concern over the depth and 


recession has been 


high breakeven 


points, rigid costs, uncertainty over 


where we are in the construction 


] 


cycle, the clouded outlook for for- 
tign trade due to 


exhaustion of 


loreien dollar reserves, and the 


erosion of our domestic backlog of 


orde for both capital and con- 
sumer goods. 


Are there factors which indicate 
that » considerable reservoir of de 


Manc remains to be exercised in 
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This analyst of business trends says the pessimists 


will have to prove a depression could follow the boom 


our domestic markets at a lower 
price level ? In other 
there evidence that a fairly pros- 
perous period could emerge after 


words, is 


any recession that develops now ? 


Here are some factors which sug- 
gest that we could have a span of 
good business such as we enjoyed 
after the brief but sharp primary 
postwar depression in late 1920 and 
in 1921: 

1. The 


major one by any 


current boom, while a 
yardstick, has 
not been so spectacular as many 
of our indexes based on 1935-1939 
or 1939 alone would indicate. Hence 
we need not feel that the sheer size 
of the postwar boom would rule out 
any chance of its continuance fo1 
more than a short period. 

2. Since 1929, the last vear of 
the great boom, our population has 
19%, 


produce civilian goods and services 


grown but our capacity to 
did not keep in step during the 


major depression which followed 


1929. Meanwhile _ technological 


change has hastened obsolescence 


of existing plants in numerous 


fields. Productive effort during the 
war years had to be concentrated 
on military goods, and only in the 
brief postwar period have we start- 
ed to make up for the prolonged 
neglect of our civilian productive 
plant. The job has not yet been 
finished. 

3. Because of the long drought 
of the 1930’s and the war years, our 
capacity to produce civilian goods 
quickly ran into bottlenecks as out- 
put was expanded in the early post- 
war period. The inevitable result 
was a spectacular rise in prices 
which forced many buyers out of 


the market before their needs in 
physical units were satisfied. 

4. Our postwar buying spree has 
made sensational reading in dollar 
figures. However, the amount of 
buying is not nearly so spectacular 
when you allow for price changes 
and the increase in population over 
prewar levels. In other words, con 
sumers have indeed been purchasing 
huge quantities of goods, but the 
amounts taken out of the markets 


have not been so great as unad- 
justed figures might indicate. 

5. Construction of homes has 
been on a large scale in the postwar 
period as compared with the de 
pressed 1930's, but the rate has not 
climbed high enough in relation to 
our needs nor persisted long enough 
to satisfy them. We really have no 
more than started on a _ housing 
boom in physical units although dol 
lar expenditures look large. 

6. The United 
tinue to have large markets abroad 


States can con 


exclusive of any aid program if our 
imports can be stepped up enough 
to provide the dollars for foreigners 
The power of 
foreigners to produce got xls to send 


to buy our goods. 
to us will increase as recovery 
However, the 
disappearance of more countries 
behind the iron curtain will worsen 


abroad progresses, 


our prospects for a flourishing for- 
eign trade. 

public expendi- 
tures need to be made. Examples 
are large outlays for school build- 
ings, highways, and urban trans- 
portation facilities. Such capital 
outlays could top $50 billion by a 
good margin in the next decade. 


7. Enormous 


Ss. Our privately owned trans- 
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portation and utility systems must 
make large outlays for moderniza- 
tion and expansion to serve our 
growing population. 

As a number of these 
have indicated, the villain in the 
is prices. 


factors 
present postwar drama 
Prices and costs are inter-related. 
If costs can be whittled down, prices 
can be lowered; if prices are low 
ered, we can expect that resumption 
of both business and consumer buy 
ing will bring a quick recovery from 
any recession which develops in the 
near future. We already have seen 
how rapidly prices of farm prod 
ucts can retreat. If prices of fac- 
tory products remain _ inflexible 
during a recession, we can expect a 
severe impact on employment and 
recovery. A 


glance at Table 1 gives a summary 


perhaps a_ sluggish 
of the altitude attained by prices in 
recent years. 

Now let’s look in more detail at 
some of these factors which would 
seem to contradict those who pre 
dict the decline into a prolonged 
depression after the postwar re- 
plenishment boom wears off. 

First let us ask: How spectacular 
was the post war boom which, in the 
winter of 1947-1948, reached a tem- 
po more than 90% above the base 
period of the Federal Reserve com- 
posite index of production? The 
Federal Reserve Index has 1935- 
1939 as its base, but we certainly 
cannot say that these years were 
normal. Construction was at a low 
ebb. Expenditures for plant and 
equipment were curtailed. Our for- 
eign trade was restricted. Prices for 
commodities were down. During the 
years 1935-1939 about 17% of our 
labor force on the average was un 
employed. Actually, our economy 
was operating well below normal 
throughout the 1930's. 


Production Actually Up 20° 
While the 1947-1948 boom has 


been a major one, it would not have 
appeared to be such a giant if our 
vardsticks had expanded along with 
the normal growth of our economy, 
This can be seen in examining in 
dexes which are based on trend in 
stead of particular years. In terms 
of the Index a 
normal level now would be some- 
where between 160 and 166. Hence 
our production has actually attained 
a level only about 20% above nor 
mal in the postwar boom. In other 
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TABLE 1 
PRICE INCREASES, 1939-1948 
Wholesale Cost of All Metals, Metal Building 
Prices Living Foods Products Materials 
1939 100 100 100 100 100 
Recent 207 170 253 161 211 


Compiled from Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics Data. 





words, our economy has been oper- 
ating for a few months about as 
much above normal as it limped 
along below normal for much of the 
depressed 1930’s. Meanwhile, the 
demands on our economy for goods 
and services have increased; we 
have about 23 million more people 
to feed, clothe, house, educate, 
transport, and amuse than in 1929. 

Let us look at this question of 
housing again. We know that eco- 
nomic conditions usually are favor- 
able during a building boom. There 
fore, some of the recent concern can 
be attributed to fear that the con- 
struction cycle has entered the 
down-phase. As Table 2 shows, the 
current building boom has been very 
much of a disappointment if the 
home building phase is on the down- 
swing. It was not much of a boom 
and it did not last very long, even 
if 1948 tops 1947 by a wide margin. 





TABLE 2 
DWELLING UNITS CONSTRUCT- 
ED PER 1,000 POPULATION 


1947—5.75 1936—2.49 1925—8.09 
1946—5.21 1935—1.73 1924—7.83 
1945—1.75 1934—1.00 1923—7.78 
1944—1.22 1933— .74 1922—6.50 
1943—2.56 1932—1.07 1921—4.14 
1942—3.69 1931—2.05 1920=2.32 
1941—5.36 1930—2.68 1919—3.16 
1940—4.56 1929—4.18 1918—1.16 
1939—3.93 1928—6.25 1917=2.23 
1938—3.12 1927—6.81 1916—4.71 
1937 =—2.60 1926—7.23 1915=—4.73 


Source: Computed from Department of 
Commerce data. 





Here again prices seem to be the 
villain, as every one knows, whether 
his interests in construction costs 
are those of an economic analyst 
or of a family who wants a place 
to live. It is of interest to note that 
home building after World War | 
really gained momentum after the 
price slump of late 1920, and that 
the rate of building in 1921, a de- 
pression year, topped that of 1920, 
a boom year in almost everything 
else but residential construction. 

What about this postwar buying 
spree’ Have pantries, linen closets, 
living rooms, kitchens, garages, and 
tool sheds of America been so well 
stocked that further buying will not 


be necessary until our present sup- 
plies have been used up or worn 
out? Personal consumption expendi- 
tures in 1947 amounted to $164.4 
billion, which is a lot of money and 
well above the $143.7 billion spent in 
1946. However, spenders took home 





TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF DISPOSABLE 
INCOME SPENT, 1929-1947 


1947— 93.8 1940— 95.5 1934—100.5 
1946— 90.8 1939— 96.3 1933—102.6 
1945— 80.6 1938— 984 1932—1028 
1944— 75.7 1937— 94.4 1931— 97.2 
1943— 77.2 1936— 94.6 1930— 96.2 
1942— 78.0 1935— 97.0 1929— 95.5 
1941— 89.3 


Source: Computed from Department of 
Commerce data. 





only a trifle more goods in actual 
units in 1947 than in 1946. Almost 
all of the gain in dollars was ac- 
counted for in price increases. On 
a per capita basis consumer expen- 
ditures in real terms were probably 
a little less in 1947 than in 1946. 
Gains in certain durables were off- 
set by declines in some nondurables 
and durables in the luxury classi- 
fication. 

Moreover, the consumer did not 
run wild in spending in relation to 
his income. Table 3 indicates the 
percentage of disposable income 
spent in recent years. 

Some buying power in the econ- 
omy undoubtedly has been used up. 
Expenditures for producers’ dur 
able equipment have been very large 
since the end of the war, but here 
again the price factor has been im- 
portant. Moreover, less pessimism 
over the future might well be re- 
flected in an increase of such ex- 
penditures as productive capacit) 
rises. Certain types of industrial 
construction may have passed 4 
temporary peak. However, a grow- 
ing economy such as ours needs 4 
constant expansion of industrial 
plant space. 

What can we expect a few years 
hence if we do enter a perio: of 
prosperity such as we had after 
World War I. The figures given 
Table 4 are in no sense meant 
be a forecast. They are an estinate 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Quick Tricks in Copy Fitting 


By RAY M. HOGAN, 
Ceder Advertising Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


ANY people in advertising who 

are not professional type ex- 
perts or copy-fitters, have to do a 
bit of plain or fancy copy-fitting as 
part of their job. Accurate selec 
tion of type size to get a certain 
amount of copy into a designated 
space is essential. When copy fits 
the first time it comes from the lino- 
type, you’ve saved time and money. 
At the same time, the typographer 
is reassured that you understand 
his job and do not expect him to 
get out the “type stretcher” or 
“shrinker.”’ 

There are a good many methods 
of copyfitting in common use. The 
job is to compute type sizes to fit 
pre-determined areas as shown on 
layouts for advertisements and in 
dummies for printed pieces. 

The methods explained and il- 
lustrated in this article are based 
on the fact that regular Pica (not 
the smaller Elite) characters on a 
standard typewriter are practically 
the same size as 12 point printer’s 
type. This%s shown in the illustra- 
tion above. 

It is an accepted fact that cop) 
writing is done on a standard type- 
writer equipped with Pica charac- 
ters (not Elite), double spaced on 
an 8% x 11 sheet of paper, with a 
margin of an inch or so all around 
with the right-hand margin justi- 
fied as accurately as possible. 


PICA TYPEWRITER 


pica typewriter 





Copy written in this manner must 
fit the pre-determined area shown 
on the ad layout or printing dummy, 
when set in type size desired. 

In these Quick-Trick methods, 
the shape that your copy takes on 
your typewritten copy sheet has 
nothing to do with the shape of the 
pre-determined area that it must 
fit, as indicated on the ad layout 
or printing dummy. 


Right now, by way of demons- 
trating this fact do this: Put a 
sheet of paper in your machine and 
copy this article beginning with “It 
is an accepted” and ending with 
“when set in type size desired.” 
3e sure you double space and 
justify the right hand margin as ac- 
curately as possible. 

When you have completed this, 
outline the copy in pencil, measure 
it and determine the square inch 
area. (See below) 

Then, on a fresh sheet of paper 
draw an area of the same number 
of square inches, but of an entirely 
different shape. You could con- 
sider a perfect square, or a circle. 
If you favor a circle, the formula 
is: diameter squared multiplied by 
7854. (See circle at right.) 








' 
wiifficulties in fitvings =. 





=, “ 
~ 7 


Cory A- 1-5 X T= 


Ty POGRAPHER: 


iene typewriter copy (in square inches) is a bit less than the area of | 
"| ;the circle to be fitted.The reason for this,of course,is that the varil 


| jance of line length in following the outline of a circle presents soma 
i 


10.5 Ag euches 


SET Te FIT IN OPT 
AS PER TISSVE. 





mrarH- we/as/oe 
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for Ads and Printed Pieces 


THIS BODY IS 


12 Point *® 
_ body three 


Make a pencil outline of this area 
(which you can consider as the 
pre-determined area to be fitted, as 
might appear on any layout or 
dummy) and just start to type in 
the copy previously written on your 
trusty old machine. If it doesn’t 
fit... your money back! (See re- 
verse circle) 

Having done this you will have 
completed your first Quick-Trick 





DIAMETER OF CiRCLE 


—— 





2+ inches,squared = 6,25 
6.25 x 27854 =.= 4.9 Sq. 


inches. Area of circle. 











quick-tricking a circle it 
always is best to see that the area 
of the typewriter copy (in square inches 
is a bit less than the area of the circle to 
Tia: es ee el er ee 
is that the variance of line length 


Tel di) Me dl ee 


presents some difficulties in 


fitting. 
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fitting but it is important 
that you remember these things: 


in cops 

] Shape makes no difterence, 
but the square inch area of your 
typewriter copy on your copy sheet 
s the square inch 
to be fitted 


must be the same a 
area of the spac 
or no dice! 

2. Your first Quick-Trick worked 
because there was no reduction in 
Your 


as 12 point ) were 


size of type Pica typewriter 
characters (same 
on the copy sheet, and went into the 
area to be fitted “as was’, no re- 


duction, no enlargement 


Let us now presume that the area 
to be fitted contains about one-half 
the number of square inches as the 
copy does when typed. 

Your Pica type is 12 point. The 
area to be fitted is of the area 
of your Pica-typed copy. One halt 
of 12 Six point 


type, set 


point is 6 point 
from your typewriter copy 
will fit your layout area. 

Here is 


densed 


Quick-Tricking con 
a formula tor the job, even 
if we don’t like formulas 


1 


i tine rea ¢ tne space to be 
fitted, B f Square inches, of « urse. }) 
1] +] ’ ] 
L all e square-inch area ot voul 
Dew! ( pp \ 
\ 
( \ 1) ane S 
} > ’ 
l2 Pow 
l'vpe size that will fit 
( nm pom#ts 
L nes king our tormula on what 


ibed so far. let’s take 


that first Our k- Tri 


has been des I 
ck we asked you 
o try, in which you copied part of 


this article \s Il remember, the 


areas in square inches of youl type 
writer copy and the space to be 
fitted, were 14 square inches. Here 
we go! 
(A) 14 12 point 
Oo fe) 
(B) 14 0 


12 point type (will fit) 
Now, that circle! 


(A) 10.5 12 point 
2.14 (C) 
(B +9 2.14 


a0 point type 


(There 


5.6 type, so vou specify 6 point 


“ain't” such a thing as 


which fits, but good, as shown in the 
illustration on page 45.) 
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Enlarging up the scale from 12 


point works the same. 


(A) 10 sq. inches 
Example 5(C) 
(B) 20 sq. inches 


12 point 
24 point. 


“st 


(If it doesn’t fit, heave this article 
out the window !) 

QOuick-Trick copy-fitting is best 
used for body copy although, as our 
formula for enlarging shows, it is 
applicable to headings in large size. 
However, it is so easy to determine 
the areas of headings from the type 
specimen sheets and catalogs that 
at times we would most likely do 
that and forget the formula. 


Quick 
Tri¢k your way through a pile of 


Even though you can 
space ads or a large catalog, an 


occasional reference to specimen 


types is always in order. 


In offset copy preparation, Quick 
Tricking is a breeze tor copy writ 
ers and copy hitters. Here there is 
no limit to size of types in points 
is all type is enlarged or reduced 
photographically The formula re 
mains the same, ex¢ ept only the first 
part is necessary. All you have to 
know 1s how much to reduce or en 
large your original copy 


~ 


i xample. 


\) 20 square 


11h hes 


> (¢ 


(B) 10 square inches 


( Oops reduced for photostats 


hat can be mounted direct on the 
working drawing or for extra nega- 


tives to be stripped in, will fit. 


The offset copy-fitter, faced with 
handling a large catalog, can barge 
through the job with amazing 
rapidity. He can typewrite his copy 
for each pre-determined area in the 
conventional manner and order 12 
point type for all of it. Then he can 
measure the square inch area for 
each, as explained, and mark up his 
reproduction proofs for photostats 
or extra negatives. (Photostats are 
usually more economical than extra 
negatives. ) 

Ouick-Tricking lays no 
100% accuracy, as it takes no con- 
sideration of length of type nor of 
However, 


claim to 


extending or leading. 


in actual practice it is accurate 
enough not to present any tough 


fitting problems to the typographer. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 44} 


Business Activity 

of what we could attain on the basis 
of reasonable assumptions in regard 
to the price level, the size of the 
labor force, employment, the length 
of the work week, and output pe 
man hour. 





TABLE 4 
REASONABLE GOAL FOR 
1952 AND 1953 
(Billions of Current Dollars) 


1952 1953 
Gross National Product $245.0 $249.5 
National Income 216.0 218.0 
Personal Income 203.0 204.0 
Disposable Income 186.0 187.5 
Consumer Expenditures 169.3 170.6 


Gross Capital Formation 38.5 39.0 





These figures assume a greate! 
output of goods and higher incomes 
in real terms than levels attained 
in 1946 and 1947, since prices art 
expected to be below recent levels 
Some reduction in personal taxes 
also is expected. Upheaval abroad 
could rule out both. Continued con 


fusion on other continents could 
make attainments of domestic pros 
perity almost impossible 

Some feel that the 
1950’s could be a repetition of th 
1930’s. If they 


ures given in Table 4 would be fa 


forecasters 
are right, the fig 
too optimistic. Inflexibility in 

domestic price structure may mak« 
illusive some of the strong factor 
cited herein. But if our prices cai 
be adjusted downward, the burdet 
of proof that a depression follo 
the boom is up to the pessimists 
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Put Your Distribution Policies In Writing 


Smooth manufacturer-distributor relations 


depend on well-defined program and policies 


By G.D. CRAIN JR. 


( NE OF the big problems that 

raises its head when companies 
are being merged is the adjustment 
of varying policies of distribution 
under the new regime. Some of the 
units which are to operate hereafter 
as one may have sold most of their 
output direct to users, and others 
may have employed dealers and 
distributors. There may be con- 
flicts of territorial interests in put- 
ting the distribution organizations 
together, not to mention variations 
in discounts and terms. 

The management which can work 
out all of these complex problems 
successfully deserves applause, and 

will get it in terms of a smooth- 
running sales organization and bet- 
ter team-work. If it happens to 

ake a mistake in the set-up, its 
sales and promotion executives are 
ound to have a lot more than the 
normal number of headaches. Some 

' them could be easily avoided if 
he problem were stated definitely 

nd an equally definite answer writ- 
en down, based on established pol- 

and the experience of success- 
| sales directors. 


Distributor Policy Obscure 


he subject was approached from 
the standpoint of reorganization of 
distribution based on the consolida 
n of a number of different com- 
ponies, but of course it is constantly 
sent in the case of a company 
ch is adding new products, 
nging its distribution program 
altering its relationships with 
smen and distributors in any 
Unfortunately, many com 

ps ues in both categories have dis 


ution systems and_ policies 
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which, like Topsy, have “jest 
growed.” Nobody in authority has 
ever sat down and reduced to writ- 
ing the basic policies of the com- 
pany in this field, with a clear state 
ment of what the company expects 
of its distributors and what in turn 
the distributor has a right to expect 
of it. 


Management’s Orphan 
Often is Distribution 


An interesting case study, devel- 
oped recently at an informal pow- 
wow on distribution activities, re 
vealed that a certain successful 
equipment manufacturer is now 
selling several lines formerly made 
by units of the company which were 
recently merged. The over-all oper- 
ation is working successfully ; man 
ufacturing has been centralized, 
management has been efficiently 
organized, and sales volume is fine. 
The only trouble is that no one has 
bothered too much about the dis- 
tribution set-up. 


What the company has done is 
merely to continue with the dealers 
and distributors who served all of 
its predecessors, inheriting all of 
the trade terms and discounts which 
were in vogue previously. At the 
same time it is continuing to sell 
direct with its own sales staff, which 
is thus in the position of working 
both through and around the dis 
tributors and dealers. It is now 
beginning to be recognized that the 
discounts which have been used on 
some of the specialty items in the 
line, requiring creative salesman- 
ship, are excessive when applied to 
staples. Therefore an effort has 
been made recently to adjust dis- 
counts, with a resultant howl from 


the trade which has greatly dis 
turbed the management. 

What to do? The company is 
loath to make any radical change in 
its present set-up, but it is obvious 
that many things will have to be 
done if it is to get both the total 
volume and the net profit to which 
it is entitled. The basic error lay in 
the failure to determine distribution 
and sales policies at the beginning 
of the new regime. This was the 
logical time to clean house and get 
rid of obsolete methods, to lay 
down a firm and just policy of dis 
tribution, and to establish distribu 
tors’ discounts which would provide 
an incentive to them and at the 
same time be reasonable from the 
standpoint of the company’s sales 


costs. 
Clarify The Process 


Here are a few of the policies 
which should be made clear —in 
writing — in establishing distributor 
connections: 

1. Is the company selling direct 
or through dealers and distributors? 
If it is doing both, under what con- 
ditions is the dealer’s interest pro 
tected? 

2. Isa dealer or distributor fran- 
chise protected as to territory ? How 
is over-lapping among dealers to be 
avoided—or should the field be wide 
open with nobody protected on a 
territorial basis? 

3. What is the trade discount 
based on? Does the distributor have 
to carry a specified stock in order 
to earn the maximum discount? Is 
the discount the same whether the 
manufacturer makes the sale and 
delivers the product through the 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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By ROBERT NEWCOMB 
and MARG SAMMONS 


p mi X 
Yew x 


PART 2 


uccessful, the modern 


employe publication must be 


knit into the company pattern as a 


] 


recognized, organized part of the 


COMpany Its objectives should be 


as sh irp and clear as the objectives 
of a sales or production department 
Its editor should have responsibili 
les as fixed and firm as any depart 
ment head ind be subject to the 
same checks and balances 

It only for the reason that every 


thing else in a company 


depends 


upon the state of employer-employe 
relations, the employe publication ot 
house organ must be strong. It is 
management's mouthpiece If the 
journal weak, so is the voice 
lor more than a decade, manage 
ment has sought the privileges of 
free speech now made available by 
the Taft-Hartley law. What is it 
doing about it? In those companies 


Dotat 
resoiutely 


reTne4;n 1S 





waiting tor a return of the good 


doing nothing. But in 


management is doing plen 
ty Pick up anv g | emplove pub 


OO 
~ 


there are lots 





(and 





~ 


relations, and man 
it’s belated 

rst, the publication doesn’t look 
as though it had been thrown to 
gether by a journalistic stevedore 
It has eye appeal, management final 
ly having discovered that employes 


read popular magazines and have 


an appreciation for something well 


] 


cone 


Second, the publication says 


something. It deals with policies 


IN AN ARTICLE called “That Power House Punch," Paul Ackerman, editor of Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company's CARBUILDER, 


electricity at work in behalf of the company. 


awakening have 





takes employes behind the scenes to show 
Pictures often tell an operations story best 


and programs, with operations a1 
products and sales. It tells how 
company is doing, and how it « 
pects to be doing It recognizes 
individual employe for his contribu 
tion to the organization’s welfare 
Finally the publication no long: 
regards gossip or chit-chat as the 
single formula for high journ: 
istic quality. The 
in-plant 


raditional drive 
about romances, spooned 
up since the day of the first hous« 


’ 


organ, is dying out as surely as the 


SUGGESTION AWARD winner demonstrates to co-worker how the suggestion was put in 
effect, for recognition article in the SPOT-LITE, employe publication of the Coleman Company 


edited by Catherine Cole. Such treatment of personnel news replaces old-style gossip columns 
















































pany 


NMS 





Long Pants for the House Organ 


dustrial editor who continues t 
resist and deplore change. There is 
» Too! 


in these alerted times for 


\lthough there is no fixed formu 


for the modern employe publica- 
n, the trends and developments 
he field are clear enough. Thus 
e proper table of contents today 
ll indicate some or all of the fol 
wing types of material 

hi Perations art le \1 V sul 

vou care to make, personal o1 
fessional, will reveal to you that 
e majority of your employes un 
erstand very little about the opera 
ns of vour business. If vou don’t 
believe it, check it. The more ente1 

sing journals carry the opera 
ms article which tells, in pictures 
d in simple, understandable text, 
at the various functions of the 


npany are, in terms of the people 


OPERATIONS ARTICLE on pill and tablet packaging, done pictori- 
ally, was sparked by this cover illustration, for The Upjohn Company's 
NEWS, edited by W. A. Earl. Identified employes are photo subjects. 


) 








j | me ° 7 ° 7 . ° pe 
The employe publication is becoming mature, and is finding a new respect 


im progressive management circles 


7 


} 


It has real work to do, and in this, the 


second of a series on emplover-eniployve communication, the 0b 1s measurea 





who perform them. These are step 
by-step, usually departmental sto 
ries, and they take time and space, 
as well as planning, to tell. 

The end product article. This is 
tells the 
what’s happened to what he’s made ; 

looks like, if he 
where and how, by 
Back 


covers of enterprising journals car 


the story that employe 


what it finally 
doesn't know 

vhom and to whom it’s sold. 
ry company advertising, provided 
by equally enterprising advertising 
managers who realize that employes 
can be the best salesmen they've got. 
material story falls in 
Here the bette 
back to 


origins. If you are in the 


The raw 
this bracket too. 
employe publications go 
meat 
packing business, for example, you 
don't start off in the A & P; you 
start out on the ranges 
Herefords 


with the 


aa ere o = 


The progress article. This is the 
report of how the company is doing 
and expects to do. It’s the article 
that answers the questions the em 
before a competitive 


prove asks, 


press undertakes to them 


answer 
itself. The modern employe publi 
cation recognizes that the employe 
wants to know, and is entitled to 
So it deals 
in specifics, not in generalities. 

One benefit t 
has brought about is this: It has 


know where he stands. 


he progress article 


reduced the number of mouth) 


monthly messages by top execu 
tives on the subject of success. It 
should have happened sooner. 
Progress articles include expan 
sion and development. If an alert 
company is building a new , plant, 
it realizes that employes want to 
know what the new plant is, what 


(Continued on page 137) 


AN EMPLOYE tests the strength of metals in a picture article called 
“Will It Work?", an operations report of the chassis engineers of 
Studebaker. Article from the SPOTLIGHT, edited by Carlton J. Shamo. 

















Business Paper Advertising 


Tops $196 Million in 1947 


By A. R. VENEZIAN 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


New York 


L: AS] YEAR our estimate of 
ulvertising to 


busine Ss papel 


taled $178 million. Our i947 figure 


of $196 million indicates an increase 


of more than 10%. This ts by fat 


dollat 


advertising ever placed 


the largest volume of busi 
ness papel 
in the 1850 odd business papers pub 
lished in the United States. 

McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company has conducted 
check of the 


For many vears 


a continuing advertis 
ing in almost 200 of the top busi 
ness papers. We measure and clas 
sity by product some 950 separate 
classifications in the publications 


h we make 


checked; a service whi 
available to advertisers and agen 
cies. This activity, therefore, pro 
vides McGraw-Hill with an unusual 
opportunity for measuring the tem 
po of business paper advertising. 

In arriving at this estimate, how 
ever, the McGraw-Hill space check 
ing staff has gone well beyond the 
list of 
checked, 


has determined the volume of ad 


publications normally 
and through careful study) 
vertising appearing in representa 
tive publications of every classifi 
Standard Rate 
and Data Service. Each classifica 


tion was studied and analyzed inde 


cation covered by 


pendently and the results grouped 


together to arrive at this over all 


hgure Our estimate of last vear 

provided us with the background 
letermining the increase, 

Che analvsis, theretore, is based 


on the type 


t business publications 


it would ordinarily be listed in 
t] = busit Css papel section of RDS 
Market 


include the 


Sana yp ow oe. - 
industrial iarretingd s 


Data B \We do not 





general news or business news types 
of publications such as Business 
Week, Fortune, Nation’s Business, 
Newsweek, 7 ime, or [ bd News; 
nor do we include such newspapers 
as the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce and the Wall Street Journal; 
or such financial publications as 
Financial World and Forbes; or the 
catalogs and directories listed in the 
section of SRDS. 
1850 profes 


business paper 
We do include some 
sional, technical, trade, and indus- 
trial tvpe publications directed to 
more than eight score vertical and 
functional groups of subscribers. 
Our current estimate once more 
reveals that past prognostications on 
the volume of business paper adver 
tising have certainly been below the 
actual level. The last appraisal, 
other than our own, made in 1945 
placed business paper advertising at 
$107 million as against our volume 
for that year of $171.5 million. Our 
current study, which has been pre- 
pared more carefully than ever be 
fore because of the background fac- 
tors we have accumulated, 
definite evidence that this estimate 
»f $196 million for 1947 
Chis figure covers space costs only 


provides 
is sound. 
and does not include production 
costs. It represents gross billings 
(including agency commission). 
Distribution By Broad Groups 
Because of the detailed method 
utilized in arriving at these esti- 
mates, it has been possible to break 
down the volume of business paper 
according to broad 
In the tabu 
have shown how 


advertising 
groups ot publications. 
lation below we 
the $196 million is distributed per 
Note particularly that 
the first five groups, which would be 


centage-wise 


considered industrial, account for 


58.7% or more than $115 million. 


checks very 


This compares and 
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closely with our estimate last yea 
or $101 million placed 
in industrial publications out of a 
total of $178 million. In othe: 
is fairly safe to state that 


Ot 90./ % ; 


words, it 
advertising in industrial type publi 
cations accounts for close to 60% 
of the total of all business paper 
advertising. 

The groupings below are our own. 
Very likely some readers will have 
their own conception of how busi 
ness papers might be grouped. But, 
whether or not we agree on the 
grouping, it does provide a good 
indication of how the business paper 
advertising dollar is distributed. In 
sofar as we know, this is the first 
time an analysis of this type has 
been made available. 

Trends 

The accompanying charts reveal! 
the over-all trend of business pape! 
advertising from 1933 to 1947. Du 
ing this 15-year period, advertisers 





Distribution By Business Paper 
Groups 


% of Total 


Group Dollar Volume 
Manufacturing ...... 40.1 
Construction and Architecture. « €1 
Mining, Petroleum, & 

Lumbering ...... wn ee 
Power and Public Utilities lia I 
All Other Industrials.. 3.1 
INDUSTRIAL SUB- TOTAL 58.7 
Retail Outlets 17. 
Personal Services 2. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 

Theaters, etc. . 1.9 
Medical, Dental, & Similar 

Professions 4 
Transportation & 

Transportation Services 5 
Finance, Banking, Insurance 2 
Government and Education ..... ] 
Export & Import ............... ‘ 
Miscellaneous Trades 1.1 


$196 million 100% 
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invested more than $1,368,- 
000,000 in business paper space. 
Also charted is the relationship be- 
tween advertising 
and the product 
(gross national product less govern- 
ment salaries and other governmen- 
tal expenditures). 


have 


business paper 


gross business 


[he chart reveals the close paral- 
lel between these two indices. For 
seven years, 1933 to 1940, the lines 
are almost identical. During the de- 
fense period and part of the war 

business product 
Since 1943 business 


pel iod, gross 
moved ahead. 
paper advertising has moved ahead. 
Irrespective of these shifts in posi- 
the chart marked 
similarity in the behavior pattern 


tion, reveals a 


of these two indices. This is a much 
loser trend picture than the com 
parison with the over-all gross na- 
Apparently the ex 
clusion of government salaries and 


tional pr duct. 


other governmental expenditures 


from gross national products serves 


to refine the indices to the point 


here it becomes a more sensitive 


easure of busines paper advertis- 
activity. 

Not charted, but equally inter 
esting, is the close correlation be 
tween department store sales and 
\t first 
s might seem to be a strange in- 


lex tor 


iness paper advertising. 


comparison with business 


per advertising, but rationaliza 
n of the causes and effects of de- 
tment store sales regiments many 
rguments pointing to a closer re 
mship than would ordinarily ap- 
pear on the surface. 
he only drop suffered by de- 
tment store sales since 1933 was 
ing the 1938-1939 period. This 
period was also the only time when 
ness paper advertising suffered 
i drop since 1933. The trend lines 
n both these indices reveals a run- 
ning uniformity over the past 15 


The Business Paper Dollar 


teresting comparisons can be 
n between the volume of ad- 
eriising by types of media in com 

m with yardsticks of national 
ictivity. The score box (Table A) 
reveals the comparison of 


2TOSS 


national product, gross business 

ict, and national income per 
lollar of advertising spent in each 
‘ype of media. (ie: every dollar 


‘spen in business papers accounts 
lor $1,171 of the 


Prog 2 Te 
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gross national 





1933 - 1947 
(Millions of Dollars) 


59 58 


BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING REVENUE 


196 





178 





172 





149 





120 





15 83 














51 51 
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BUSINESS PAPER advertising reached an all-time peak of $196 million in 1947, according 
to these estimates made by A. R. Venezian, manager, statistical and sales service department, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, The figures cover all U. S. business papers, excluding 
general business magazines, financial magazines and daily business newspapers. Advertising 
investment for the past 15 years totaled almost $1.5 billion. 
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CLOSE CORRELATION between business paper advertising and the index of gross business 


product is revealed in this chart, 


based on the 


1935-39 period as 100. See article. 


*SOURCE: Survey of Current Business—Average |935-39—100. 


Advertisers in business papers 
face a less competitive situation as 
contrasted other types of 
For every dollar of busi- 
ness paper advertising, there was 
$1,171 of the gross national prod- 


with 
media. 


uct. For every dollar of newspaper 
advertising there was $188, $433 
for the radio dollar, and $466 for 


the general magazine dollar. If 
we combine the three types of 
media newspapers, radio, and 

5| 








general magazines we find that 
there is a dollar of advertising for 
every $102 of the gross national 
product. 


From time to time various at 
tempts have been made to judge 
the proportion of the business mar 
ket as contrasted with the personal 
market. The lack of available data 
plus the complex inter-relationships 
of both markets makes any estimate 
a difficult one. Nevertheless, from 
“ouess estimates” we have seen on 
the subject, a split of 50% business 
and 50% personal seems a reason 
able assumption. Just for the sake 
of comparison, and without the 
least desire to defend the numerical 
accuracy of these percentages, we 
have split the national income and 
business gross product in half and 
divided each by the dollars spent in 
the four different media, with the 
results shown in Table B. 


The figures in this article demon 
strate that business paper adve 
tising is “big business” in terms of 
volume of advertising which it car 
ries and has carried over the last 
fifteen years, plus the market op 
portunities which it provides to its 
advertisers. The business press has 
and is making definite and impor 
tant contributions to the national 
income and our economic well be 
ing. The beneficial effects and in 
fluence of the business press in 
terms of its advertisers and its 
readers is far out of proportion to 
its share (5%) of the total amount 
spent by advertisers in all types of 
media. This is indeed a healthy and 
sound condition for the members 
of the business paper industry. 











Table A. 
How Much Does The Advertising Dollar Carry? 
1947 
Genera 
A Cc Media 
Amount Business News- B Maga- (Total- 
Item (Billion) Papers papers Radio zines ABC) 
Gross National 
Product 212.7 B 1,085 174 401 432 95 
Business Gross 
Product 229.6 B $1,171 $188 $433 $466 $102 
National Income.... 202.6 B 1,034 166 382 411 90 
Table B. 
Advertising to Business and Personal Markets 
1947 
Business Market Personal Market 


National Income.. 
Business Paper 
Adv. 


101.3 Billion 


.. 196 Million 


$517 national in- 
come for every 
dollar of business 
paper advertising 


National Income.. 101.3 Billion 

Newspapers .......... $83 of national 
income for every 
dollar of adv. 

. $191 of national 
income for every 
dollar of adver- 
tising. 

.. $206 of national 

income for every 

dollar of adver- 
tising. 

$45 of national 

income for every 

dollar of adver- 
tising. 


Radio 


Magazines 


Total of 3 media.... 





Business Gross 
product ..... 
Business Paper 

Advertising ...... 


.. 106.4 Billion 


196 Million 

$543 business 
gross product for 
every dollar of 
business paper 
advertising. 





Business Gross 
TE 106.4 Billion 
Newspapers .......... $87 dollars of 
business gross 
product for dollar 
of advertising. 
SD -cictenstesssiablepiad $201 of business 
gross product for 
every dollar of 
advertising. 
sesiadibical $216 of business 
gross products 
for every dollar 
of advertising. 
$48 business gross 
product for every 
dollar of adver- 
tising. 


Magazines 


Total of 3 media.... 





Push The Models Around Before Movin 


g The Furniture 





MODEL FURNITURE for the executive planning his new office is now being put out by the 
Commercial Furniture Company. Scale models make it easy to plan furniture layout before 
building new offices or remodeling—or when rearranging desks and equipment in present space. 
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Packaging, Materials 
Handling Course Slated 

A packaging and materials han 
dling “short course” will be con 
ducted by the University of Illinois 
in conjunction with the third annual 
Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition of the Indus- 
trial Packaging Engineers Associa: 
tion, scheduled October 5-7 in Chi 
cago. The “short course” will open 
one day earlier than the exposition 

Instructors will be men from the 
packaging and materials handling 
field. Additional commercial and in- 
dustrial activities to be represented 
include traffic management, produc: 
tion, distribution, warehousing, and 
purchasing. University of Illi: ois 
faculty also will participate 
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Wire services 
and newspapers 


_————— 


know What’s News 


That’s why they use 


The Iron Age Industrial News 1-2-3 Editorial leadership 


reader interest . . . advertising effectiveness — 
Summary for news of the each makes its contribution to the next. Ad- 
vertisers recognize this powerful factor by 
Metalworking Industry. using more pages in The Iron Age than any 


other magazine — including all general as well 


| as business papers in the world, 
Week after week, editors and radio commen- 


tators quote extensively from the Iron Age. Far 







more than from all other metalworking publi- 
cations combined. 


In the month of April, Iron Age was quoted 





in over 500 leading newspapers and in 56 or 


e radio newscasts. 


| count by a newspaper clipping bureau and a radio reporting 
Iron Age is basic 


in a basic industry. 


@ A Chilton ® Publication @® 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Will Modern Art 


Influence Typography? 


A survey of type design provides 


a background for artists who work 


with type in 


W! I. modern art influence ty 
[ ! This question can 


pogray hy 


not be answered with a blunt “ves” 


or “no.” Certain artists are at pres 
ent somewhat carried away by the 
freedom of movement offered them 
under the guise ot modern art 
However, I am little concerned with 
any individual's talents, but am con 
cerned with the effect of modern art 
as a whole upon our particular era 
lor any trend, be it in architecture, 
furniture, or even fashion design 
ing, must of necessity be reflected 
in some manner by the typography 
of that particular time 

lor proof, I have chosen five pe 
riods in our history that, I believe, 
will show that typography is indeed 
affected by many influences outside 


the graphic arts 
Squeeze To Tall Letters 


Just prior to the invention of 
printing, Gothic architecture was 
sweeping Europe. The feudal sys 
tem of the period was typified by the 
walled city which served to protect 
the inhabitants from foreign invad 
ers. It was these very walls that 
gave rise to the Gothic churches 
Space within the walled town was 
at a premium. No longer was it 
possible to build horizontally as was 
common in Romanesque architec 
ture. Now the churches had to be 
built more vertically which caused 
them to assume their typical 
cramped appearance 

You might well wonder how this 
change in architecture could possi 
bly affect typography. But it did, 


tor at approximately this same time, 


the lack of parchment resulted in a 


56 


modern art layouts 


By JAMES M. SECREST 


+ 


_ . 
ré tor - s t waon 


very similar trend in letter forms. 
It was imperative that a greater 
quantity of lettering be placed on a 
given page. This caused the elimi 
nation of square unicals in all but 
the most formal and sacred writ 
ings. The letters were condensed 
and made heavier, which resulted 
in the “black letter” of that period. 

When Gutenberg invented the use 
of movable type, he patterned his 
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MONSANTO 


A CLEAN, crisp and simple approach to a 
drab subject is apparent in Monsanto's ad. 
The abstract illustration of the mortar and 
pestle, the use of a sans serif type, and the 
adroit handling of the screens all contribute 
to make this an exceptional advertisement. 
Note excellent balance of two colors used. 








tvpe designs on this same “blac! 
letter,” and set the style tor typog 
raphy for many years to come. Ot 
course, Gutenberg could have de 


signed a radically different type 


character rather than copy the exist 
ent letter forms. However, he was 
offering his product solely as a sub 
stitute, if not a counterfeit, of the 
more costly calligraphed work and 
had to bow to the prevailing style 


Great Artists Influence Type 


Italy was the scene of the next 
sweeping change in typography. It 
was here that art received a tre 
mendous impetus. The greatest 
painters and sculptors of the age 
found a haven in Rome, Florence 
and Venice. The Brancacci Chapel 
was decorated by the competent 
hand of Masaccio, and soon became 
a mecca for serious students of 
painting. Verrocchio, teacher ot 
leonardo da Vinci, created sculp 
ture that is considered by many t 
be the finest of its type. There wer: 
hundreds of others of like renow: 
who placed their indelible stam) 
upon the art of that nation. 

It is not surprising that wit 
such an array of talent to dra\ 
from, the German black letter mad: 
no great inroads in their typograph 
lo the Italians, it was ugly, hea\ 
and too distorted for their more r 
fined taste—truly a product of tl 
Barbarous Goths to their north, a1 
sadly lacking in the grace they h 
come to expect in the lettering 
their scribes. 

Thus, it was in Italy that 
simple, unadorned, and _ pleasa 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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7 Ane lt costs money to see a Broadway show. And when maintaining top-notch editorial content. Execu- 


there’s a daily line at the box office, you can be tives — management men — designers — techni- 
pretty sure the play is a hit. cians — engineers — across the field of industry, 

It costs money to read McGraw-Hill magazines, look to a Business Magazine for just one thing. 
too. Subscribers pay to see what's on the inside — They tune out fast on an editor who doesn't give 
and they pay regularly, in good hard cash. them what they want. 


How big is this line at the McGraw-Hill “box McGraw-Hill editors are specialists in meeting 


office"? Plenty! And it's never static because men their needs. That’s why the key men in most of 


\ in industry are always on the move. Right now -_ , ; . ; 
: America’s major industries read \{cGraw-Hill 


it’s well over a million. ; 
magazines regularly for news, new developments, 
Question: “Are paid circulations a guarantee of , : 
x I — 1s ideas, methods, processes, products, and services 


100% reader interest?” Of course not. But paid that will help them do a better job. 
circulations to a Business Magazine can ONLY be 


built — and maintained — on people who WANT And they pay for the privilege of reading them! 


the service. Their willingness to pay establishes Call it “box-office” appeal. Call it reader interest 

high, consistent readership. Non-readers automat- —reader value — anything vou choose. What it 

ically eliminate themselves by non-renewal. adds up to is an alert, receptive audience for your 
Paid circulations are also a compelling force in advertising messages. 





Keeping business paper circulations at maximum efficiency is an endless task. 
As these figures from McGraw-Hill circulation records show: 


Each Year—out of every 1000 McGraw-Hill subscribers 


—371 ... will remain in their same job—same title—same address—same company 

— 57... will change their title (promotion, etc.) in the same company 

—184... will change their address still holding the same type of job in the same company. 
—388 new faces will appear to replace deaths, retirements and shifts to other companies. 


There is ALWAYS a new crop of buyers. Making sure you 
reach them is the continuing job of McGraw-Hill Circulation. 
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"EADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATIO 
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a 


ASK YOUR McGRAW- 
PUBLICATIONS __ icsausev. 
how thoroughly his 
publication reaches the 
330 West 42nd Street-—New York 18, New York buying influences you 
want to cultivate. 
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Will Modern Art Influence 


roman type face was born. Typog 
raphy remained more o 


subject to varying degrees of bril 


r less stable, 


liancy and mediocrity, until the lat- 
ter part of the 18th century. At 
this time, typography and art began 
to plunge downward in an avalanche 

bad taste. It marked the begin 
ning of what has come to be known 


“Dark Age of 


Mass Production 


as the Printing 


There was one outstanding rea 
son for this reaction. The “Indus 
trial Revolution” had begun, and in 
a headlong dash to outproduce every 
other era in history, it swept all 
esthetic thought aside Art was 
sacrificed to the gods of produc 
tion. As the demands for more and 
greater, the 


faster printing grew 


cries for more type increased in 
proportion. During this time, type 
faces were designed by some of the 
most incompetent and = inartisti 
hands the world had ever known 

lradition, based on the example 
left to us by master designers, was 
ignored. Each new design tried to 
outshine its predecessor in an ecs 
tacy of illegibility. Type was cast 
in the form of logs, ribbons and 
even human figures. Rules were 
bent and twisted into a dazzling at 
ray of imecongruous geometri 
shapes. In architecture and interior 
decoration, as well, the effects 
were soon felt. Horsehair sofas, 
bric-a-brac, and gaudy chandeliers 
competed diligently in catching the 
most dust. Art had entered one of 
its saddest hours 

In 1871, William Morris estab 
lished the Kelmscott Press in Eng 
land, and by the simple expedient ot 
reviving the type designs and 
format of the medieval era, brought 
printers back to their senses. So 
little was remembered of the work 
f the medieval masters, that Morris 
was at first not only considered 
radical, but the instigator of some 
thing new and revolutionary in ty 
pography. His work was frowned 
upon by many of his European con 
temporaries who were lavish in thet 
condemnation but miserly in thei 


praise 


Modern Trends 
Nevertheless. his work received a 


arty response in America. It he 
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Typography? 


accomplished little else, he did suc- 
ceed in making the printers pause 
and take stock of the typography 
they were offering the public. In a 
comparatively short time, adver- 
tisements blossomed forth devoid 

both filigree and roccoco. Once 
again, typography assumed its right 
ful place in the artistic world. This 
eaction was not felt in typography 
alone. Architecture, literature, and 
painting as well were given new life 
and beauty. 

Although Morris set an example 
in esthetics by his revival of medi- 
eval type forms and format, it 
would have been most impractical 


>» 
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DU PONT'S excellent ad employs a modern 
treatment throughout. Clean and interesting, 
it shows superb handling of every element. 
Note how the signature concentrates the 
reader's attention by use of reverse panel. 


for all printing to revert to a sem- 
blance of the work of that era. 

\t the present time, there is a 
decided movement on hand to take 
advantage of modern art, the im 
pressionists, surrealists, and  ab- 
stractionists, for advertising pur 
poses. To a great extent, modern 
art owes its present growth to the 
advent of the camera. With the per- 
fection of this device, it is claimed 
that there is no longer the necessity 
to paint realistically. The artist no 
longer depends for his living upon 
recording the deeds of his contem- 
poraries. He is able to forsake 
detail and record instead his impres- 
sions, both conscious and sub-con 


scious, upon his canvas. Design and 
color alone have become the moti- 
vating principle of a new art. 

In the advertising field there is a 
ready market for his talents, since 
all advertising layout depends pri- 
marily upon arresting the reader’s 
eye. Each advertisement must com- 
pete with an endless progression of 
others, each striving its utmost to 
gain the reader’s attention. Modern 
art, especially that which features 
abstractions, is naturally adaptable 
Well placed spots 


harmonious in spirit and 


to this purpose. 
of color, 
intriguing in their implied challenge, 
stand out like a beacon in the midst 
of a sea of conventional advertising 

But, will modern art influence ty- 
pography?’ At present, I think it de- 
pends largely upon how much the 
reader can be conditioned to a radi 
cal departure from conventional de- 
sign. It is safe to say that type 
could be set upside down or on end 
and, if consistently set in this man- 
ner, the reader would soon adapt 


himself to reading it 


Typography’s First Law 
Is Legibility 


In my opinion, however, the 


“modern” influence will be felt pri 
marily in layout. 
that are likely to occur in typog 


raphy will be quite similar to those 


Che only changes 


which we are attempting to some 
degree right now. They involve no 
more than a few changes in pro 
portions of the elements, a more 
flexible treatment of leading and 
indentions, and a more unorthodox 
approach to the problem of combin 
ing various type designs. 

The laws of legibility and read- 
ability must and will stand as long 
as typography exists as an art. We 
can tamper with these laws to some 
extent; we can scoff at many of the 
sacred cows” of yesteryear, but we 
cannot hide our sales message un 
der a cloak of illegibility. To do s 
can only result in professional and 
financial suicide. 


American Marketing Group 
To Meet June 14, 15 
The American Marketing Associati 

will hold a two-day conference June 14 
and 15 at the Hotel Statler, Washingtor 
D. ¢ More than 600 men and womer 
engaged in advertising and marketing re- 
search will scrutinize government activ! 
tics in furnishing data of practical valu 


to researchers 
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big M.I. gives you... 


MOVE 


pictorial journalism 


for profitable 


reading enjoyment 


Here is an odd fact. Only a few magazines use 
pictures to tell a story — and those few are 
among the most successful in the world today! 


LIFE, for instance. LIFE uses more space for photos 
than for text, to unfold the drama of each big story, 
inform the reader and entertain him, step by step. 
That is Pictorial Journalism for the great public. 


And MODERN INDUSTRY is Pictorial Journalism 
for men of Management. Its dynamic photo-essays 
are combined with informative text —— researched 

and written by MI’s own staff. MI readership 

by test —is 2 to 4 times as high as that of articles 
where pictures merely illustrate words! And the result 
is that 55,000 copies of Modern Industry are read 
each month by men who manage the 31,500 plants 


that produce 89° , of America’s total industrial output. 


This powerful type of journalism costs extra money 
for the publisher in staff research, writing and 
direction of difficult photo-sequences. But it gives the 
picture to technical and non-technical executives. And 
it pays off well to its readers, and to advertisers, who 
skilfully adapt its living force to their own aim 

of wider distribution at lower selling cost. 


Use MI for IMpact in reaching American 
Industrial Management. 





Stay’'-researched and staff-written for management men whose job is to make and 
mar’ et better products at lower cost, featuring PICTORIAL JOURNALISM. 


Pub| shed by Magazines of Industry, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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*A4 picture is worth 
a thousand words, 
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We Went to Four-Color Inserts on a Cut Budget 


production stories giving data on 
scientific internal grinding jobs and 
how Bryant saved time and money 
for their customers. \ simple 
schematic drawing is shown in each 
ad. This is printed from a reverse 
line cut in process blue to give the 
lavout an essence of engineering 
and, of course, to make the copy 
more graphic and easily understood 

Brvant has a series of colored 
movies available for free showings 
to technical organizations, clubs, 
etc. Their availability is mentioned 
in certain of the inserts where the 
copy ties in with the subject matte 
of the films 

On the back of each insert, a 
photo of the Bryant machine, men 
tioned on the front of the insert, is 
shown with a brief description and 
specifications. This gives the reader 
a few highlights of the machine de 
sign, plus pertinent facts on capa 


( ity , et 
Old Plates Fit New Series 


Last year, pencil drawings of 
Bryant machines were used in each 
ad. This was a change from the 
photos used so commonly in indus- 
Further, it added a 
making 


these 


trial papers. 
little art to the ads. By 
highlight halftones from 
drawings, excellent mechanical de 
tail was assured. Here again, expen 
sive art work and halftones, which 
had already been bought and paid 
for, were available You guessed 
it—these old plates were lifted and 
used for the new insert series. 

The bottom one-third of the back 
page Is devoted toa general descrip- 
tion of the Bryant line of thread 
gages, plus a photo and brief facts 
on one specific gage. The general 
“You can see the dif 
Thread 


copy, entitled 
ference with a Brvant 
(sage,”’ remains the same each time, 
while the photo and its caption are 


changed each month 
“Dud” Inquiries Eliminated 


This one-third page on thread 
gages was decided upon on the basis 
; ge sales. In other words, 


OT gross vag 


the gages must carry their own 


share of the budget. In the past, 
this product was advertised in a 


separate series of ads, in media 


which included the four papers se 
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lected for the insert series. The 
“ride” that the gages now get on 
the inserts has, on the basis of in 
quiries and interest, been a most 
admirable solution to another prob 
lem posed by the limited budget. 
While the number of inquiries has 
decreased, the number of orders 
has increased 50% over the last 
year’s average. Inquiries are from 
people Bryant wants to reach, and 
the “duds” have been practically 
eliminated 
Layout Keyed to Plates 

The final layouts of the inserts 
were well dictated by the 


plates that had to be used. The 
front was 


fairly 


process plate on the 
framed with a black screened bor- 
der with a parallel border in process 
blue. The heading, “What's in Ver- 
mont this month?” is a combination 
of type and hand set lettering set in 
a blue scroll. All incidental color 
spots on both sides of the sheet are 
in process blue, thus saving a fifth 
printing impression. The final re- 
sult, especially when seen in the 
business papers, is certainly a not- 
iceable and pleasant change of pace. 
The layout on the back side is 
straightforward and resembles an 
engineering catalog sheet—which it 
really is. 

Outside of the many problems of 
economy presented by this cam 
paign, it is particularly interesting 
to note how this series ties in with 
merchandising 


Bryant's whole 


scheme. 
Color Photo Contest 


The calendar has been an almost 
unbelievable success. Even before 
Thanksgiving each year, Bryant is 
swamped with requests “Don’t for 
get to send me my calendar for 
next year.” However, the calendar 
serves a dual purpose, because Bry- 
ant does a public relations job with 
it as well. The employes and towns 
people are encouraged to enter a 
contest each year. 

Kodachromes 
picks out, and 


photographic 
From the 35 mm. 
submitted, a jury 
pays for, the 12 calendar scene win- 
ners. Then every person on the 
Bryant payroll gets a calendar. 

\ll customers and prospects who 
have a calendar do, of course make 





an immediate association when sce- 
ing the insert series, because the ad 
photos run currently with each cal- 
endar photo. Calendars and ads 
thus serve to merchandise each 
other. 
Art Has Further Uses 

Additional inserts are overrun 
each time so that they may be used 
for direct mail work, envelope 
stuffers, salesmen’s helps, etc. 

To further Bryant's 
products wherever possible, the pen- 


promote 


cil drawings of the machines are 
also used in much of Bryant’s mer 
chandising. They not only appear on 
the inserts and catalog specification 
sheets, but each Bryant dealer is 
given a complete set of offset repro- 
ductions (18% x 22”) suitable for 
framing. These make unusually fine 
prints for office decorations as they 
are printed on rough heavyweight 
paper—giving a fine arts look to a 
cold, mechanical object. 


Campaign Fulfills Purpose 


The campaign is working the way 
In the first place, 
machines with five digit price tags 


it was planned. 


are seldom sold by any ad in any 
paper. The function of the program 
is to keep alive the contacts between 
Bryant’s salesmen and their cus- 
tomers and prospects. This has been 
the case. The salesmen are most 
about the 
They are constantly reporting the 
interest created among their pros- 
pects. Old customers are keenly in 
terested in keeping up to date by 
reading the technical and produc- 
tion stories each month. Prospects 


enthusiastic program 


are increasingly conscious of Bry 
ant’s high position in the machine 
tool industry. In addition, inquiries 
are being received from prospects 
whom Bryant had not contacted pre 
viously. No one can deny the im- 
pact of four-color inserts on any 
reader of any magazine. They give 
a definite impression of size, im- 
portance and stability to the ad\ 
tiser, belying the fact that this un- 
usual program was produced on a 
cut budget. 

Results are showing that it paid 
to investigate an unusual course as 
long as that course followed sound 
facts and reasoning. Results «re 
showing increased sales at lower 
selling cost, which must be the aim 
of any advertising program. 
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_,.this is another of 
lO pages in the new i 


BELNAP & THOMPS 


PRIZE BOOK, which 


is designed in the 


belief that you should 
get more than you 


pay for when you 


run contests, offering 


prize awards 
to your salesmen. 


> Continued from Page 38 
~ 
Talent and training ° 
alone will not ‘s 


make you 
a prize-winning 
salesman. 


You may 


sell the need— 
sell the service= 


ON sell the product— 


sell competitively— 
sell the company— 


For the answer 
to success, now, 
and still is coverage 


wind up with The answer is 







a "So-So" to tell your story 
sales record. to many prospects— 

to broaden your target— 
If you do, to widen your exposure— 
it 1s a tragic waste to meet 
of fine ability.. the maximum number 


a waste 
that should not 
and need not be. 


of potential buyers 
face to face 


This means 
self-discipline 
and application to duty. 
This means 

mature planning 

and scheduling of time. 
This means 

knowing your territory 
and working it 
systematically 


The success formula 

in selling 

is this 

Proper presentation 

plus 

frequent presentation 
equals 

a darn good 

selling record. 





oe 


© 








Continued on Page 52 Page 5! 














URING the twenty vears that BELNAP & THOMPSON, Inc. has been 
privileged to assist sales managers by providing incentives for sales- 
men, we have learned that there are two results which management has a 


right to expect. 


The first result is the achievement of the immediate objective of the contest— 
the particular type of sales performance for which prize awards are given. 
This is a result to be expected—it is the one you pay for when you give in 


centive awards. 


The second result of a contest ought to be a lasting improvement in the 
sales “know-how” of the organization. A contest calls for more conscientious 
application of sales techniques and sales effort—with the effectiveness of such 
application underscored by the contest results. Some of this increased “know 
how” should be retained beyond the contest closing date .. . resulting in a 
permanently improved selling organization. Such a result (to the degree 
that it can be attained and retained) is sheer velvet to management. 

The new 1948 Belnap & Thompson Prize Book—always a recognized leader in achiev- 
ing “result 1” described above, now makes a bid to provide the maximum of “result 


2." When you see your copy of the prize book, you will understand. May we send vou 
a copy today? Ask for it on your business letterhead. 


BELNAP & THOMPSON, inc. 


1516 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
“INCENTIVE CENTER” + Palmer House + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
N. Y. OFFICE: 271 MADISON AVENUE «+ Marray Hill 6-5360 + NEW YORK 16 
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Is 15° Commission Right 
For Industrial Agencies? 


This month’s magazine of selling and adver- 
tising to business and industry contains the an- 
nual tabulation of business paper advertising 
placed by advertising agencies. 


Once again the figures, authenticated by re- 
sponsible agency officers, record a substantial 
gain in agency placements. Once again they 
testify to growing recognition of the agency’s 
unique role in serving both advertiser and pub- 
lisher. 


By coincidence this issue also contains one 
article and two letters questioning the adequacy 
of agency service to small industrial accounts. 


Fostered originally by national magazines, 
the advertising agency commission system has 
stood for more than $0 years. 


Business papers did not adopt the agency 
commission generally until the last decade. To- 
day the business press almost universally grants 
the 15% commission to recognized agencies. 


Unquestionably the commission system has 
contributed greatly to the expansion of both in- 
dustrial and merchandising advertising in busi- 
ness papers. It has helped stabilize advertiser- 
publisher credit relations. And it has helped 
many manufacturers draw upon the research 
facilities and technical “know how” of experi- 
enced agency men. 


One danger, however, has been the disposi- 
tion of some manufacturers to accept the 15% 
commission as an established price for agency 
service, irrespective of the size of the account 
and the degree of service rendered. 


Recently a medium-sized agency, well- 
known for outstanding work in both consumer 
and industrial fields, quoted an equipment man- 
ufacturer a total fee of $9,000 for servicing an 
account that spends approximately $30,000 an- 
nually in commissionable media. Agency com- 
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missions of approximately $4,500 annually were 
to be credited. 


The agency lost the business when another 
well-known agency offered to handle the ac- 
count with no retainer, depending entirely on 
the $4,500 annual commissions for its compen- 
sation. 


The client explained his decision bluntly, 
“Why should I pay you $4,500 a year for service 
| can get free? 


Another manufacturer of a product requiring 
highly-technical advertising addressed to pro- 
fessional men in diversified markets recently 
selected his first advertising agency in an eco- 
nomy move. The account earns approximately 
$15,000 in annual commissions. ‘The manufac- 
turer cut the payroll of his advertising depart- 
ment by approximately the same amount. 


It is quite obvious that neither company’s 
agency could assign sufficient manpower to ren- 
der adequate specialized service, and still make 
a profit. 

Some embryo agencies will accept unprofit- 
able accounts for prestige, or because of ignor- 
ance of the costs involved. Some established 
agencies will accept a small advertiseg on an 
unprofitable basis in the hope that they will 
eventually profit from expanded billings. Other 
“operators” will count on hidden income from 
“padded” invoices for art or production ex- 
penses. 

Such practices are usually unsound business. 
The advertiser gets what he pays for. No more 

The industrial advertisers who get the best 
agency service are usually the ones who con- 
sider their agencies “members of the team,” and 
pay the cost of their agency service “above the 
table”, even if the compensation totals as much 
as 30% or 50% of the advertising budget. 


th Basil 
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Selecting and buying the machinery and materials 








PATIENT! 
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Cr 


on required to keep American industry rolling profitably today 
n- is an important — and BIG — assignment. 
ys It's a job for fast decision-makers . . . a job for men who are 


ce 6 . 
geared to the modern ‘‘never-walk-when-you-can-ride- 











nor-ride-when-you-can-fly"’ tempo. 





g 





Such men are naturally impatient . . . 


ly Confronted daily with hurried demands to procure new and 
replacement equipment and supplies, they dislike the slow 
od “write for and wait'’ method of obtaining the information 


they need to make fast and intelligent product selections. 


ke One way to be certain that your buying information 

will be at hand when these men are making decisions is to 

t- pre-file it in the unit of the MCGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
r- which is relevant to their product interests. 

ed 


“1 McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE units are designed to 





bring your story to the attention of important buyers 

m throughout the MINING, TEXTILE, ELECTRICAL and FOOD 
X- PROCESSING industries . . . and keep it instantly 
accessible to them! 


n- For detailed information, write or phone 





330 West 42nd Street ° New York 18, N. Y. 









RE your distributors lonely? 

Do thev think they are forgot 
ten by the home office’ Are they in 
the dark about your 


techniques 


latest sales 


Not many efhcient sales managers 
permit a situation like that to exist 
for very long. But not all field 
representatives, distributors, deal 
ers, jobbers, and the like are kept 
informed of the manufacturer's 
progress in engineering and _ sales 
techniques 

With the firm belief that close 
ooperation between the manufac 
turer and salesman on engineering 
developments and sales is a sure 
vuide to more business, the Buda 
Company, manufacturers of diesel 
ind gasoline engines, railway main 
tenance equipment, and other prod 
ucts, is conducting a series of field 
traiming schools, 

(hose distributors close to the 
company’s main plant at Harvey, 
Ill., a Chicago suburb, are invited 
to attend sales and service schools 
conducted there 

kor the more distant distributor 
i two-day schedule of classes is pre 
sented at strategic points through 
nuit the country. The classes are o! 
i routine type, presenting approx} 
mately 14 separate lectures on the 
three mayor subjects of Buda his 
tory and products, salesmanship and 
advertising, and service problems 
ind techniques 

(Ot major interest in this train 
ing program, however, is the method 
used in planning and preparing its 
content 

The classes are held during the 
winter months, a comparatively in 
active period, Original planning and 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 


Field Schools for Distributors 
Build Sales for Buda Company 


layout of instructional material ts 
lone at Buda headquarters. 

Upon initial presentation of the 
lectures those attending the classes 
are asked to prepare questions to be 
answered at the end of the formal 
lectures. Those not answered in the 
regular lecture series are given spot 
replies and the material, if it is of 
general interest, is then incorpor 
ated into the course. 

Thus, at the end of several 
courses, the lectures contain all 
those points of interest to sales 
personnel which were not originally 
included in the classes. 

In addition, information required 
to answer questions put by sales 
men is prepared in the form of tech 
nical bulletins and sent out to all 
distributors and dealers. 

Since many of the queries com 
ing from the school’s “students” re 
quire highly technical answers and 
research on the part of the manu 
facturer’s staff, questions are 
grouped according to their various 
classifications and sent to depart- 


ment heads at the factory for au 








thoritative answers. The replies are 
then prepared in bulletin form and 
also sent to all distributors. 

Further revision of the material 
used in the schools is based on let 
ters received from those participat 
ing in the classes. These letters are 
encouraged for their value both as a 
guide to the structure and content 
of the schools and as a yardstick of 
the schools effectiveness. 

\ppreciation for the interest 
shown in the distributor’s problems 
is a frequent subject for these let- 
ters. A typical comment from a dis 
tributor was, “It was really a pleas 
ure to see the willing and endless 
effort put forward by all of you in 
this meeting to help your distribu 
tors.” 

The importance of technical 
knowledge in industrial selling, and 
its simple presentation, was empha 
sized in one letter to the school’s 
instructors. This distributor said, 
“We have never heard anyone con 
duct a sales meeting who knev 
more about their product nor an) 

(Continued on Page 72) 


SHIRTSLEEVES SESSION at the Buda Company's field sales school highlights the int: 


est distributors and their salesmen have 


shown in the company's effort to help te 


field representative in his sales problems and build aoodwill and knowledge of Buda produ« 
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Production Control Superintendent 


Maintenance Superintendent 


the manufacturing industries 
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IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


FACTORY is written, edited and designed for the plant operating 
group, men in charge of production and maintenance operations in 
America’s plants — the largest group of men with big buying influence 
in the manufacturing industries. Ask your own salesmen. They'll tell 
you that in the majority of cases, plant operating men are the most 
important influence in selling the need for your product. (A broad 
study among industrial salesmen reported 66% regard the plant oper- 
say “one of three who must 


“ 


ating group as “most important” — 97% 
be sold.” 

FACTORY ’s paid circulation is more than 51,000. That is greater paid 
circulation than any other magazine exclusively serving the manufac- 
turing industries has ever achieved. 

FACTORY invariably leads among plant operating men in 
properly conducted readership studies. 

FACTORY has advertising acceptance. Again in 1947, 
placed a greater dollar volume of advertising in FACTORY than in 
any other monthly magazine exclusively serving the manufacturing 


advertisers 


industries. 


Dalen mesned 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 





A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18,N.Y. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


one who could put it into language 


easy for salesmen to understand.” 


The basic interest of equipment 
salesmen in the techniques of sales 


was highlighted in a survey con 


ducted among those attending the 


school. “The Psychology of Sell 


ing,” a lecture delivered by C. L. 


McMullen, director of the school, 


favorite 


Wa voted a rive-To-one 


among the various talks deli ered 


® Mailing List Accuracy 
Point of DM Campaign 
Smith, su Not 
Schmitt, or Schmidt. And also not 


Smythe.” 
This frequent reaction to the in 
correct spelling of names on direct 


mail material is very eftective in 


moving the wastebasket closer to 


the desk 

In an effort to avoid this mistake 
the Chicago Show Printing Com 
pany has sent its mailing list a let 
ter asking the recipient's coopera 
tion in correcting names, addresses 
and titles on its list 

Both the problem of spelling and 
that of identification is attacked in 


Many 


accept mail addressed to individuals 


this promotion companies 
who no longer are with the company 
on the assumption that the material 

business mail. In the case of di 
rect mail literature such tmcorrect 
addressing tends to move the waste 
basket even closer. The Chicago 
Show Printing campaign also seeks 


to correct this situation 


* Bus-Stop Bench Is New Spot 
For Institutional Ads 

\ unique spot for institutional ad 

vertising by an industrial company 


is a bus-stop bench now being used 


Drive Sately/ 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO! 


» WS OO eeanD ERED TOP STEEL 





in Peoria. Ill.. by the Keystone Steel 
and Wire Company 

hese hen he Ss, more than 300 ot 
vhich will be placed in Peoria by 


/ 


{ ourtesys Ben es, are located al 
orners ind bus stops 


bench has its owt ad ertise! 


Smyth, or 





‘EYE-TRACTIVE' also applies to Schaible 
Company's new packaging for its line of 
plumbing fixtures, Packages are designed 
to individually protect fixtures and to ex- 
pedite customer service through simplified 
box-label identification. Package design is 
a family affair—the design is repeated on 
boxes for all types of Schaible fixtures. 


¢ 3-Color Flow Charts Pro- 

mote Logging Equipment 
Unique three-color flow charts 
and giant size, highly readable type 
feature an over-size, four color bul- 
\llis-Chalmers 


Mfg. Company in its promotion to 


letin issued by the 


the logging and paper-making in 
dustry 

The flow sheets in this bulletin, 
“Forest to Finished Products,” pre 
sent complete outlines of operations 
in 10 phases of the lumber and paper 
industry. Each chart presents Allis- 
Chalmers equipment either in blue, 
for equipment available on order, 
or in brown, for equipment pro 
vided by A-C to customers’ specifi 
(Additional 
the various operations not 
\llis-Chalmers is 


cations. equipment in 
avail 
able through 
shown in a neutral grey, thus pro 
viding a complete picture of the 
process. 

Copy on the flow charts is kept 
to a minimum, supplemented by a 
number of black-and-white photo 
\llis-Chalmers 


products in use. A second section 


graphs showing 


of the bulletin is devoted to more 
detailed description of types of A-C 
equipment available and the various 
models of each 

* Promotion Through Service 

Feature of Truck Guide 

Sales promotion through service 
is the kev to a booklet recently dis 
tributed by the Four Wheel Drive 
\uto Company. No message for the 
company is contained in its guide 


to state truck size and weight re 
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strictions of each of the states. In 
stead, the anticipated constant use 
of the booklet is expected to bring 
the company name before truck 
operators and owners. 

Regulations governing commer 
cial vehicles vary widely from state 
to state and are a difficult problem 
encountered by truckers. In_ this 
booklet each state is treated sepa 
rately and the information is au 
thenticated by a state official. 

* Blotters Used in 

Catalog Promotion 

Catalog promotion is frequently 
a neglected art. But not so at the 
Parker Appliance Company. 

\ chart of the most 
shapes of Parker tube fittings has 


popula 


been provided on a blotter with a 
This chart is 
believed to meet a long-felt need for 


brief sales message. 


a handy reference to coupling types 
and the Parker company expects the 
blotter to find a permanent place in 
many ofthces. 

\nd to remind the recipient of 
other Parker products, the blotte: 
invitation to 
further information and a complete 


carries an request 
catalog for the field. 

The blotters are imprinted either 
with the Parker name or with that 
of its dealers throughout the coun 
try. 
* ATF Film Describes 

Type Fundamentals 
The mechanics of type founding, 
from the designer’s drafting table 
to the final checking for accuracy 
in manutacture, is shown in “Type 
Speaks!” a 25-minute, 16 mm mo 
tion picture in color, recently re 
leased by American Type Founders 

The movie is a factual and educa 
tional portrayal of type making both 
as performed 500 years ago in the 
days of Gutenberg and by modern 
precision methods. The necessities 
and niceties of good typography are 
emphasized in the film, and demo 
strations are given showing the part 
body and display types play in cre 
ating successful advertisements and 
publications 

“Type Speaks!” currently is 
ing released to graphic arts and 
craftsmen’s groups. It will be 
fered to advertising and sales m: 
agement groups at a later date. A 
plications for showing may be mace 
by addressing the general sales ¢e- 
American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, 
Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J 


partment of the 
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e1 HE problem of distribution is really ele- 

te mentary when you recognize the eight basic 

el phases involved. The long-term editorial pro- 

at 

n gram of Distribution Age has clarified for 
American businessmen the complex costs of 

g distribution by integrating all eight basic 

le 

c) a phases through research and analysis. The find- 

pe , 

0 ings are simply and clearly presented to our 
38.995* purchasing-executive readers who con- 

th | stantly seek new methods, equipment and 

he ; 

mn — services that will effect further distribution 

os : 

economies. Advertisers can reach this highly 

t concentrated and lucrative market through the 
pages of Distribution Age. 
*Latest survey indicates average of 2.73 readers per copy 
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BETHLEHEM RIG, tallest at Tulsa show, was 


sold as soon as exposition doors opened May 
15. Fairground was drilled full of holes by 
demonstrating oilmen. Right, Hughes Tool 
Company's six displays in their own build- 
ing showed bits, such as above, grinding 
behind glass. Surrounding circles show pat 
terns made in rock by grinding. Framed on 


wall are portraits of Oil Age monsters 


By HELEN McCALL 


W! H ! couple dozen rigs drill 
ing tor oil on the fairgrounds 
7 


' ulsa, Okla., several weeks ago 


someone was bound to strike it rich 


judging from reports that equip 
ment sales on the spot mounted into 
the millions of dollars. exhibitors at 
the World’s Fair of the Oil Indus 
trv found their drilling worthwhile 


There's oil under the ground 
where the exposition lay, but any 
pumping done by a demonstrator 
rig was strictly secondary to the 
real business at hand. For the rigs 
at the International Petroleum Ex 


position were set up to demonstrate 


their capabilities to the 225,000 oil 
men who came from the U. S. and 
YL loreign countries to see the first 


petroleum industry show held since 
1940. 

The Silver Anniversary display 
of $100.000,.000 worth of equipment 
was put on by more than 1800 ex 
hibitors who displayed 5,000 new 
ind improved machines, most of 


them operating on the 


actually 
grounds, At this single-industry ex 
position, claimed to be the largest 
held anywhere, oilmen from all over 
the world could see technological 
improvements made possible by 
vartime scientific discoveries such 
as locating oil by radar, radioac 
ivity and submarine-spotting de 
Vices 

hev saw new, heavier drilling 
equipment that makes it possible to 
push wells down ever deeper. On 
view were sea roing rigs, complete 
with fog horn, for setting up drill 
ing operations 20 miles off shore 
hey saw remote controls in action 


controls that speed up operations 
by keeping the bit working at the 
bottom of the hole instead of travel- 
ing up and down a 15,000 foot 
shaft. 

After seeing the sights at Tulsa, 





World’s Oilmen 
See New ‘Heavies’ 
At Tulsa Show 
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foreign oil men flew to an outpost o! 
the show: 
fields of Colorado where the U. S 
Bureau of Mines has a pilot pro 
ject. 

The show’s exhibitors had an au 
dience of keenly interested oilmen 
whose enthusiasm reflected the in 
dustry’s trends. Current favorable 
prices and an apparently inexhaust 
able market, with present demand 
exceeding pre-war or wartime use 
of petroleum products, put opera 
tors in a good position to buy he: 
ily of new equipment. 

Show visitors arriving by air 
struck oil when they stepped out 
the door of the airport administra 
Franks M 
Corporation had set up a portal e 
derrick on the front lawn and were 


tion building. The 


busily drilling for oil beside a sign 
welcoming visitors to the show. 
Sesides seeing drills and pumps 
and heavy machinery at work, « 
men had a chance to watch ‘ie 
workings of hundreds of plas' 
cased mechanisms. Some of the | 
ger machines, such as Cooper-Bvs- 
(Continued on Page 115) 












the oil producing shale 
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One of the biggest and most rewarding jobs your advertising can 
do is that of reaching the key executives who are out to your salesmen, 
but who have the power to say “thumbs up™ or “thumbs down” when 


the purchase of your product is discussed. 


This is a job which MACHINERY is especially well qualified to help 
you with, because MACHINERY reaches these highly placed executives 


when all other methods and media fail. 


Ordinary paid circulations do not give complete coverage of these key 
buying authorities. Just as your salesmen cannot see these men, neither 
can the subscription salesmen for the magazines you advertise in. In 
addition, these busy engineering and manufacturing executives do not 
respond to direct mail subscription selling appeals. Under these con- 
ditions, the coverage achieved by an all paid circulation is bound to be 


spotty de just where it should be most complete. 


MACHINERY overcomes this inherent defect in coverage with its unique 
Directed Distribution plan, which gives advertisers extra circulation 
among key executives in the plants which are responsible for the bulk 


of metalworking purchases. Under this plan, we supple- 








ment our high quality paid circulation with additional 
circulation directed personally to those executives who 
cannot be reached by any means of subscription solicita- 
tion, but who are known to be important buying author- 
ities. Approximately 3400 copies (roughly 13% of 
MACHINERY’S total distribution) are thus added to 
MACHINERY’S circulation. 


The executives on MACHINERY’S Directed Distribution 
list comprise a highly select group, and each man is 
checked periodically to make sure that he continues 
to wield buying power. Top executives consider it a 


mark of distinction to be placed on the Directed Dis- 





tribution list, because only the most important metal- 


working executives are included on it. 


MACHINERY’S authoritative editorial content natural- 
ly attracts most of the men of authority in the metal- 
working industry. Directed Distribution, added to this 
type of paid circulation, gives waste-free coverage of metalworking’s 
decision-making buying authorities . .. makes certain that your advertis- 
ing gets a regular monthly audience with the men who must say “thumbs 


up” before you can complete a sale. 
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Men with VETO POWER 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
May Issues of Business Papers 


1948 Total .1°% (in Pages) Over 1947 
May 1948 Volume .1% (in Pages) Over 1947 




























Page 5 = 
May 14S 1947 Gain % Gain Five Months 1948 1947 Gain % Gain 
industrial 18,196 18,040 +156 - 9 Industrial . 86,424 85,778 +646 + 8 
Trade 6,451 6,473 22 3 Trade 32.690 32,943 -253 g 
Class 2,552 2,599 47 1.8 Class 12,029 12,324 -295 2.4 
export 1,331 1,385 — 54 3.9 Export 6,708 6,699 r 9 + .I 
tirand Total 28 5320 98. 497 L 32 ; 1 Grand Total 137.851 137.744 107 - 1 






Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x!0 inch type page. 
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How To Put Human Interest Into Your Annual Report 


ET’S SAY you run a small busi 
ness with fifteen or twenty em 
ployes 
Let’s sav each of them is also a 
stockholder 
So once a 


month, once a week 


maybe every Monday morn 
ing or even every day for that 
matter you maintain close, intimate 
contact with your stockholders. 
“Looks like a pretty good month, 
hovs.”” This is vou talking. 
‘How did we finally do 
asks Joe, the truck- 


last 
month, boss?” 
nan 

‘Closed the books about 5 percent 
under March,” 1 
could only have cleared shipment on 


you say. “If we 
those castings for Casey, we'd have 


been in the chips. But we've got 
ree new accounts this week.” 
Did check credit?” 


ipes up Sally, the steno. “Remem 


you thei 


got burned last year.” 
back forth, 
give and take between stockholders 


ber how we 


\nd so it and 


goes, 


ul their management It just 


es naturally with any smaller, 


| business ... but as your outfit 


and broader, and 


grows bigger, 
stockholders 


hundred to 


grow from twenty to 


twenty thousand 
more, remote control takes over 

m! your corporate voice can have 

s:much warmth and naturalness as 

nned salmon. 

nless careful. So 


vou're very 


few days before we were 
ting out this column we spotted 
nusual picture in the papers. 
ed “Big Steel’s” Ben Fairless 

ng with a cute little girl ata 
stoc cholders meeting. Then, at a 
Pep .i-Cola meeting some months be 
fore we're sure there was a picture 
| l resident Walter Mack eating a 
familiar 


F Oo 


g—with a certain 
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bottle clutched in the other hand. 


Incidentally, both men looked com- 


pletely at home, comfortable and 
not the least undignified. 
Very significant, son very 


significant. 

Now, as you know, only a minute 
minority ever show up for a stock 
holders meeting. So, the company 
they own, to fulfill its obligation to 
them, issues once a year what has 
become known as the “Annual Re 
port.” This has been going on for 
years and years, of course, and the 
document in question was usually 
duller than the fine print on an in 
surance policy. There were balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements 
numbers and 


and plenty of big 


equally plenty confusion on the part 
of the poor slobs who owned the 
stock and probably couldn't even 
balance their own checkbooks, much 
less read a “P & L” statement. 

“It’s amazing,” says Sam Smath 
ers (who owns three shares of Class 
\ Common), that 
sheet always balances, even with 
such an odd number like $31,768, 
232.39. And how did that 39 cents 
get in there, anyway? I don't get 
2. 

Well, there are lots and lots of 
people who own two shares of this, 
or 10 shares of that, and they'd like 
to know what’s what. They'd like to 
see the head man leave his starched 

(Continued on Page 86) 


“how balance 


General Motors 
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.. WHY MORE ENGINEERS 
READ THE .. 








neering and technical refining stories than any other oil paper . . 


developments. 


NATURAL GASOLINE AND CYCLING READERS 
PREFER THE JOURNAL BECAUSE: During the first 


quarter of 1948, The Journal carried more articles about 


natural gasoline and cycling operations than any other 
oil paper. These stories told of new developments . . . of 


new construction . . . of new processes. 


DRILLING READERS PREFER THE JOURNAL BE- 
CAUSE: 
the entire oil industry. What happens in this basic phase 


Drilling operations are the “barometer” of 


of the industry eventually affects the over-all operation. 
Drilling readers like the complete news coverage The 
Journal gives them . . . complete, accurate coverage of 
developments in drilling practices and equipment every 


week. 


out the world are reported in every issue of The Journal... 





REFINING READERS PREFER THE JOURNAL BECAUSE: The Journal carries more engi 
. because they regular! 
find editorial quality and full news coverage of all important refining news and technologico 


— %. 
> \e> >) 
\)) 
= 


PRODUCTION READERS PREFER THE JOURNAL BECAUSE: The Journal has an editorio 
staff of twenty-five industry-trained writers, who travel the world to keep Journal production 


readers informed every week of news and technical developments in the production field 





PIPE-LINE READERS PREFER THE JOURNAL BECAUSE: The Journal is the “know how 
publication for men who operate industry's pipe-line systems. Developments in the construc 
tion and operation of crude oil and product pipe lines and natural-gas pipe lines through 


every week in the yea 
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re One The Journal maintains the largest circulation and 2. READER LEADERSHIP —The Journal is the only 
egular! . : : - . ey . 
; widest readership of any oil paper among engineers oil publication that has ever made a standing offer 
ologico 

and operating men throughout the world. to pay the cost to have you ask your own customers 


and prospects which oil paper they prefer. The 


Here’s the comparison from the latest ABC statements: : : ; 
Journal consistently wins the readership surveys . 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL — 4809 engineers from your own list of important men who buy or in- 
The Petroleum Engineer — 4161 engineers fluence the purchase of your equipment . . . because 
Petroleum Refiners — 2086 engineers these oil men do prefer and read The Journal first. 
World Oil — 1539 engineers 


3. ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP — The Journal con- 
The Journal consistently wins readership surveys sistently carries more informative advertising than any 


among men in these classifications, as well as all other other two oil papers combined, because advertisers 


occupational groups. have found that it pays to advertise in the oil paper 


that is read by more men in all divisions of the oil 


Pr HERE'S WHY MORE ENGINEERS AND industry. The Journal has the largest circulation 

» field OPERATING MEN READ THE JOURNAL (23,200), the lowest cost per thousand readers ($8.62), 

FIRST! the most complete industry-wide coverage of any oil 
publication. 


1. EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP — The Journal has put its 


readers’ interest first in mews and technical material REMEMBER: THE JOURNAL IS THE ONLY INDUSTRY- 
coverage. Engineers and operating men prefer The WIDE, WORLD-WIDE OIL PUBLICATION . . . THE ONLY 
Journal because they find full coverage every week Ol PAPER THAT GIVES COMPLETE COVERAGE EVERY 
of all important news and technological developments, WEEK TO THE LARGEST NUMBER OF READERS AND 
written by a staff of 25 industry trained writers. BUYERS IN THE OIL INDUSTRY. 


y how THE JOURNAL IS TOPS IN CIRCULATION AND READERSHIP AMONG 
nstruc 

all ENGINEERS, BECAUSE THE JOURNAL CARRIES MORE TECHNICAL 
’ AND ENGINEERING ARTICLES THAN ANY OTHER OJL PAPER. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 
OFFICES: NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, 





IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


HOUSTON, ENGLAND, CANADA 
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Copy Chasers 


collar at home They'd love to see 
him with mustard on his mustache 
And the head man, in turn, if he has 
would like to be 


welcome in a lot of kitchens across 


any sense today 


the country. He knows he owes a 
precious traction of his job to Sam 
that a well-in 
stockholder is a 
advertisement 


Smathers and 
formed, friendly 
walkie-talkie 


priceless 


more 


than cash in the bank 


So what does he say in his Annual 
Report, and how does he say it 

Being a couple of affluent gents, 
with our dough spread around in 
many of America’s blue chip out 
hits, we have a pile of Annual Re 
ports on hand. Here, let’s start with 
(sENERAL Motors, a report we just 
got this morning 


We find 


the inside front covet 


a Table of Contents on 


( good !)—all 


the officers, directors. committee 


members on the next two pages 


rhe story starts on Page 5, facing a 
big bleed assembly plant photo, and 


is headed, “The importance of eco 


nomic mcentive (Bet Di Flesch 
could have said it better. ) It gets 
yet 
rolling with 

Phere never was a time since the be 

Wining of this country i al iIndepe 
dent nation wher the com mt po! 

vt t , i 
\\ nicl t was tounded onomi sor ial 
and political freedor stood in the 
halarne to the degree if d cs toda. 


* America is true 


t 


; World civiliza 
tor ; nded | « liy i] . : 
it tl sroa 

It is encour that 1 ‘ 

N et t s¢ if it 
th t it i lack « ( 
tand ; . it ‘ lone t pre 
ery : thi t concept 1 a 

tel ta Na re result 

! i rtainly in d 

ti I KK il i 

t t « ituat I 
( nst _ roc ste t 
Mi > iT il it lt pre t 
; ley it + +} st ckl ‘ 
‘ l ‘ t il al re] t. a 

mf 1 l < aspect ? t 
| t i reiate ecuncally t the 
role of industry im the economy 
Yes, bet Lh Flesch could have 


said this easier, too. Certainly thou 
sands of GM stockholders will read 
it and understand it perfectly 

but many more will not. Is there any 
reason why the text of an Annual 
ould not be geared to the 


common denominator of the read 


Rep rt 


ers’ intellect and understanding just 


like a good advertisement 


Rb 























































Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


\fter this introduction there fol 


lows a statement of several 


by Mr 


Most interesting, and certainly 


pages 
Sloan on this economic con 
cept 
simple enough even for us to unde 
stand, is a chart, “Net return to the 
investor from a dollar earned hy a 
yr poration.”” There are three hort 
zontal columns, covering 1929, 1939 
1947 
the first 


ai manufacturing corporation In 


and seven vertical columns, 


“atte y faxes paid by a fypi 
1929, taxes left 89.6c of that earned 
dollar but in 1947, 


only 62.0c. Ponder that a moment 


in 1939, 83.9% 


Che other six vertical columns are 


labelled. “and lite faxes paid hy 

the individual stockholders with net 
a” : , 

ncome of his is you. This 


a $5,000 a vear man, 
dollat 
1929 .. . but in 1947, 
Ouch! If 


today you 


If you're 


is WIS 


89.6c left of that 


vou had 
dividend in 
vou only had 55.0c left 

vou earn $10,000 a year, 
dividend 
a $25,000 


worth 


only keep halt of every 
ollat and if vou're 
man, vou hang on to 41.0¢ 
Double ouch! And the poor 
a half 
a year income, is lucky to 


gent 
who worked himself up to 
million 
keep 12 cents of every buck! 

The interpretation is pretty ob 
Where is the incentive to in 


vious 


vestment, to enterprise ¢ 
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The next page in this document 
Headed, ““High 


lights of the report,” it summarizes 


rates high with us 


in a number of short paragraphs, 
the detailed data that 
the complete “Operating review” 


“Product development and improv 


se 


f< Tl ws 


ment” Ownership of Genera 
Votors” (436,510 stockholders, in 
case you'd like to know, with 600‘: 
of them owning 25 shares or less ) 

“CM 


sonnel and employe relations phase 


men and Ween 


(the pe 
Financial revl 1 followed by 
the usual balance sheets, sales etc 

Bve and large, we would say this 
iM report is fairly conventional in 
approach, but brightened up con 


siderably with good picture han 
£ | 


dling (including a section at the 
rear showing the various GM Oper 
ating Division heads). From the 
public relations angle, we'd like to 
see more sex appeal in the section 
on “Product development and iW 

hrovement’ because Cac h oO! 


GM’s $36.510 


finest potential salesman any cot 


ston kholde1 s is the 


poration could have 
What’s The Recipe For 
A Good Annual Report? 
We have a couple of dozen An 
nual Reports before us. Wish we 
(Continued on Page go) 




















ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD AND CONSTRUCTION METHODS ARE ALWAYS “ON THE JOB” FROM START TO FINISH 


“Scheduling” is but one of many functions performed alike 
on all types of engineering construction* including build- 
ings, highways, bridges, waterworks, sewage disposal and 


As a result, engineers and contractors who conceive, 
design, and carry these projects to completion have many 
needs in common for information . . 
their reading“inevitably to the two leading publication 
authorities’on every phase of engineering construction. 


. needs that guide 


I} PAYS TO CONCENTRATE YOUR ADVERTISING IN 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
AND CONSTRUCTION METHODS... 


You benefit from... 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE .. . Over 67,000 construction men, 
including key staff engineers, consulting engineers, 
architects, and contractors on projects of every type 


CONSTRUCTION KNOWLEDGE 








McGraw-Hill Publications 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
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invest more than $270,000 a year in subscriptions 
to these leading publications. — 


CONTINUING COVERAGE . . . Your engineer and con- 
tractor prospects apply their common skills to the 
solution of common problems on many different 
kinds of projects . . . and their major sources of 
information are these two publications which best 
serve their needs at every stage of today’s and to- 
morrow’ s job. 


MINIMUM COST COVERAGE .. . Your full-page rate is 
substantially less than one cent per voluntaky paid 
subscriber . . . and there’s an important plus of 
130,000 pass-on readers! 


Give construction men the facts they need \to 
specify and buy your products in the TWO PUBLI- 
CATIONS they always read to be best informed.., 


*Previous ads in this series feature ‘plant planning,” “inves- 
tigation,” “equipping the job," ‘‘bidding” etc. 





less than 6% personal subscriber duplication 
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Copy Chasers 


could devote as much attention to 
each as we did to GM, but Hal Bur 
nett would have to give us his whole 
book. So let’s do this instead. Let’s 
assume that the GM report sets the 
pattern for what a basically sound 
report ought to be. Then, let’s car- 
ry on and see who does better or 
worse not necessarily in the 
entire report, but with certain im 
portant features Copy, Pictures, 
Balance Sheets, Charts, etc., etc 
Then, when we get all through, we 
might have the ingredients that go 
into cooking up an oustanding An 
nual Report. 
Copy Treatment 

% Of all the reports we have 
read, the one that stands out strong 
est for readability is from MERRILI 
LyNcH, Prerce, FENNER & BEANE. 
the investment house. So, without 
reviewing the makeup of this report 
in detail, we’re simply going to give 
vou some random samples of easy, 
delightfully understandable cop) 
lo-wit 

“When numbers get too big they ceas 
to have any meaning to ordinary mor 
tals. How much is $3,000,000.000? We 


contess that it 1s more monev than we 


can comprehend, yet that is the valu 
of the securities that we bought and 
sold for our customers last vear 

“Ot course, the truth of the matter is 
that no such sum ever existed in on 
hie pile } S3,.000 000,000 moved 


through in many thousands of orders 
lares and small The orders represented 
the modest savings of a housewife it 
the middle-west and many thousands of 
dollars worth ot bonds bought for a 
} 


big bank in the sout! The orders cam 


trom more than 150,000 different cus 


tomers, not only in the ninety-thre 
cities where w have offices, but by 
mail, telephor and cable from every 
state in the umion and dozens of foreign 
‘ mitries 


Merrill Lynch customers are the 


kind of people that built America. They 


have the hard calloused hands of the 
man that guides the plough, they have 
fine offices in big cities, they ire artists 
doctors and fishermen. In Wall Street 
they tease us—call us ‘We the peopl 
because our name is so long and the 
Merrill Lynch tamily is so larg But 
they miss the poimt. The real ‘We the 
people’ are the 150,000 men and women 
we served last year—they are the cross 


section of America that saved the money 
to hinance 


Makes you want to go right out 


American business.” 


and open up an account, doesn’t it? 
But read on. Here’s an excerpt from 
“Underwriting,” one of the many 


MLPE&B services 
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Romberty Clert Corperetron 



















Kimberly-Clark New York Central 


“Helping young companies develop 
public markets for their securities and 
the financing of industrial expansion 
are the main jobs of the Merrill Lynch 
Underwriting Division \ typical il- 
lustration of what our Underwriting 
Division does is shown in the history 
of the Warren Petroleum Corporation 

“On March 15, 1922, W. K. Warren, 
with $300 capital, started a business 
specializing in the marketing of natural 
gasoline, a then by-product of the pe- 
troleum industry not too well known 
by the general public 

“Although the business 
steadily, Mr. Warren and other stock 
holders decided late in 1944 that a pub 
lic market for Warren securities was 
necessary if Warren Petroleum Cor 
poration was to realize fully its poten 


prospered 


tial expansion possibilities. In coopera 
tion with the Underwriting Division, 
" * 

Then in the chapter, 

ties,” we read... 


In the cash market we act as com 


“Commodi 


mission agents to help sellers and buy 
rs get together Through the facil 
offices located in all the 
great industrial regions of the country 


ties of our Yo 


we have been able to be of great help to 
harassed producers, manufacturers and 
merchants. We have helped to market 
i great variety of commodities—a mil 
lion pounds of peanuts, a ton of glu 
und =544,650 dozen eggs. Silver and 
platinum, butter and cheese were all o1 
the list.” 
me more sample—a honey 

“We are in complete agreement with 


Washington authorities that there are 


nree cCiasses of! people who should not 
ngage in commodity speculation. First 
the ‘insider’ on the public payroll whi 
is access to information concerning 


(sovernment policies, which information 


is not available to the public; and, sec 


nd. people who are uninformed con 

cerning the operation of commodity 
markets; and, finally, those who cannot 
afford the risks involved.” 

rhis Merrill Lynch report is frank, 

forthright, and lucid as a nursery 


rhyme. Get yourself a copy and en 





























Container Corporation of America 


joy reading it. If you have any bou 
quets, send them direct to M. Rust 
ZANIN, Ropert A. MAGOWAN and 
LuTTRELL Mac.in whocollaborated 
on the job. 
The Balance Sheet 

Every report (in fact, that’s the 
prime purpose) has to tell you how 
much money came in, how much 
went out—where it came from, 
where it went to. Here are several 
reports that do this conspicuously 


well. 
CONTAINER CORPORATION 01 
\MERICA—Two color page, simple 


chart, shows “Five-Year Compari 
sons” covering net profit, dividends 
taxes, invested capital per employe, 
etc. Clean, graphic, gives you the 
picture in a flash. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

use a ten-year box score for thei 
consolidated balance sheet. The 
stockholder can see at a_ glance 
what’s gone up, what’s gone down 
Simple, good—more people should 
do it. 

New YorK CENTRAI 


Excellent page in 


RAILROAI 
COMPANY 
well-handled 
headed, “The Year’s Business at 
"47 and *46 


are given for comparative purposes 


report, is this one 


Glance.” Figures for 
Page is split up and down in tw 
parts—one marked, “The /necon 
Dollar the other, “and wher. 
ii goes.” Each is broken down int: 
individual items, and each is illus 
trated with a little line sketch. The 
general effect is helpful to eas 
reading. 
Picture Handling 

Over the last several years, a 
vou know, the use of photograph 
and illustrations has become 1 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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ow To MOST EFFECTIVELY COVER 
The CONSTRUCTION MARKET 




















The parts to this “jigsaw” are the answer! They 
the regions covered by the twelve Associated 





nstruction Publications. 


t them all together and you can blanket the vast 
nstruction market. Combined, A.C.P. magazines 
vide some 60,000 circulation—the most complete 
iconcentrated readership by men who buy millions 
dollars worth of construction equipment and 
terials. 


xe any one—or more—and you can select markets 
season or application. In all of them you can list 


lp cic Sc > raj ets re ! 
eT ignature te I] pro pe ct whe re to buy! * - . P. R b G i ° be a L Pp u B L + ¢ A T 1 ° NM s 
.P. magazines will help solve your construction @ Construction Bulletin @ Mid-West Contractor 
— : . Minneapolis, Minnesota Kansas City, Missouri 
eT advertising and fit any budget. @ Construction Digest @ Mississippi Valley Contractor 
. , . Indianapolis, Indiana St. Louis, Missouri 
7 Conceustionss _ @ New England Contruction 
SOCIATED T Tl MN PUBLICATIONS Harrisburg, Pennsylvania e jusetts 
. SOnSTECS ° @ Construction News Monthly @ Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Little Rock, Arkansas Los Angeles, California 







t facts about A.C.P. Regionals, write G. L. Anderson, Sec- @ The Dixie Contractor @ Texas Contractor 
. ‘ a i RS Publications. 1022 I a Atlanta, Georgia , Texas 
iry, ssociated Construc tion ublications, ~« Lumber @ Michigan Contractor & Builder @ Western Builder 
hang Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Detroit, Michigan Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Copy Chasers 


creasingly popular in Annual Re 

ports \ majority of the reports 

we have for review utilize pictures 
some with much better handling 

than others. Here are some that do 

a good job 

News 


worthy section in this report covet 


THE TRANE COMPANY 


ing “Trane Product Development.” 
Lots of pictures, 


many big and with live people in 


pr tures, vor ul 


them. The very first picture is large 
than a half-page bleed, shows a 
group of men around a drafting 
board, is captioned, “The Trane De 
Committee with Mr 


Reuben Trane inspecting a drawing 


velopment 


of a proposed new product.”” Other 
shots show Laboratory Testing, the 
Engineering Design department in 
All in 


halt-a-dozen 


action, many plant interiors 
all, in a 
pages there are no less than 25 pic 


sectron of 
tures including several excellent 
shots of the salesmen at work 
and not counting the pages with 
photos of Trane products, installa 
tions, etc. A very inviting, informa 
tive report, thanks to this superb 
use of the camera 

PAN AMERICAN WorLp AIRWAYS 

This report has lettered on its 
cover, “Wings over the World.” In 
side it’s full of pictures of the 
world, Alaska to Africa 


be tair we have to admit that pix ot 


and to 


La Plante-Choate Reliance Electric 
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Marquette Cement G. E. 








Trane Company 


airplanes and far off places make 
a more intriguing Annual Report 
than pictures of sump pumps. Even 
so, in all justice, these photos are 
excellent—whether they be of “Con- 
nie’s” in the clouds, the crowds at 
the takeoff of the clipper “Ameri- 
ca” on her first round the world 
flight, the bull that flew from Mi 
ami to Uruguay, pagodas or totem 
poles, formulas for babies-in-flight, 
sleeperette service, etc. The meat 
and mashed potatoes are all here, too 
balance sheets, progress data, 
charts, etc., simply made a thousand 
percent more palatable by a good 
picture editor and layout man. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY 
This happens to be a 1946 report, 
but that matters not at all. What 
really counts is an art and type job 
that makes this a gem. The duo 
tones in orange-black of Caterpillar 
bulldozers, graders and tractors im 


Cincinnati Milling 

















Caterpillar Tractor Company 


Pan American World Airways 


action are truly terrific. And the 
typography, we have to add, looks 
like someone really expected people 
wanted to read it. Lots of leading 
beaucoup white space. And as read 
able as it is good-looking. 


Charts 

An Annual Report should be the 
chart maker’s delight. What a limit 
less field of opportunity. Yet so 
many of these charts are so dull and 
unimaginative. Here, however, on 
the brighter side . . . 

MARQUETTE CEMENT Mec. Com 
PAN Y—Consistently excellent chart 
work throughout. Opens up with a 
scoreboard in black and white on a 
green panel, “15 Years at a Glance.” 
Next page carries two handsome 
graphs (one red on a yellow panel, 
the other green on a gray panel) 
clearly showing total domestic ce 
ment sales, and Marquette’s share 
On the following page, a three-line 
graph in multi-color showing the 
relation of net income and sales to 
plant investment. All through the 
booklet this attractive use of color, 
of little thumbnail sketches tied in 
with charts make a lively, modern 
presentation. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
There are several interesting things 
about this report, but here we are 
calling attention particularly to the 
use of charts. They are only plain 
everyday bar charts—but someone 
was bright enough to work them 1 
on irregular shaped blue back 
grounds and use an expert type se 
lection. The result is excellent. 

La PLANTE-CHOATE Merc. Com 
PANY—Simple but effective char 
in this report showing, “How the 
1947 Sales Dollar Was Divided 
Just a gold coin symbol sliced uj 
like a pie, each percentage showin 
the share of wages, materials, depre 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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is helping you sell advertising 


O ONE who is familiar with the Roper study 

(and least of all, ABP) can truthfully deny that 
management believes in business paper advertising. 
Their total expenditure in the business press today 


proves it. 


But no one who has a stake in this expenditure can 
afford to let the matter rest there. For it is all too 
evident that advertising needs further explaining at 
the front office level — that its exact functions are not 
always clearly understood, nor its potentialities fully 
realized. If they were, more advertising managers 
would occupy a permanent chair at the management 


table 


lt was to help win that place for advertising that the 
nembers of ABP last year approved a management 
ampaign to run in their own publications. Written 
trom the point of view not only of top management, 
but of younger executives on the way up, the cam- 
paign set out to accomplish two things: first, to 
persuade management-minded readers to think of 
advertising as a capital investment, rather than an 





expense; second, to show how advertising actually 
reduces the unit cost of manufacturing a sale. 


To what extent has the campaign fulfilled these 
bjectives? How has it been used by agencymen, 
ad-managers and publication reps to help make ap- 


propriations “stick”? And, more important, how has 


uw 
vier 


hind Management, by Elmo Roper 
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to top management 


it been received by the management men to whom 
it was addressed? 


Last month the member-publishers of ABP, conven- 
ing in closed session at Hot Springs, got the answers 
to some of these questions in a member report en- 
titled, “This is your Management Campaign at work.” 
Because it is your campaign also, ABP will be glad 
to send you a copy of this report as long as the limited 
supply lasts. In it, you will find a complete file of all 
the management ads which have been published to 
date, together with those which will appear during 
the coming months. We believe you will find the 


report interesting — and we hope you will put it to 


good use. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, inc. 


ABP’s business is to boost your business 























r 
| 
| Tue AssociaTep Business Papers, Inc. | 
| 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me a copy of your report to member- | 
| publishers, entitled, ‘This is your Management | 
| Campaign at work.” 
| 
Name —— a 
eae Do ; 
| 
| Company ____ —— ! 
| 
Address ___ | 
City State 
i 4 
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Copy Chasers 


ciation, et« Understandable even 
to directors 


RELIANCI lk. NGI- 


kLectric & 
NEERING CoMPANY—In this report 
the dollar is broken up by a differ 
ent illustration device. Arrows fan 
out from it to little groups of sym 
bols the 


army of workers, the 


stockpile ete Okay! 
CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINI} 
COMPANY In a colortul report 


marked by excellent picture han 
lling and beautiful four-color cover 
there is one page ol little diagram 
matic sketches of features of Cin 
innati equipment which is highly 
nteresting. This one on the “Dyna 
feature will give you the 


pose. 


veneral idea 


DYNAPOISI the new overarm that 
chokes chatter and brings increased 


cutahility to Cincinnati Milline Ma 
chines 
his treats the stockholder with the 
same respect as the customer—not a 


bad idea 


Maps 

Did you know that there are lots 
of people who own stock in com 
pames and who have no idea how 
many plants their company has, or 
where they are located. The quick 
est, most obvious remedy is a good 
map. Wonder why more companies 
Much better than 


unple plant listings, they 


don't use them? 
express 
national scope, strength and stature 
lake, for example 
KOPPERS COMPANY Chis manu 
tacturer likes the map idea so much, 
he takes the center spread of his 


report and smacks in 


a whopping 
ng one on a bleed green panel 


Plants are spotted from coast to 


coast with red symbols, and a little 


chart shows the reader which are 
lar Products, which Wood Pre 
serving, Gas & Coke, et Makes 


plenty sense 





Monsanto Chemical Company 





HOW 





Keppers Company. Ine. cacamon on risers ane sate sereenemrarrees 





Koppers Company 
This 


furniture and wood products pro 


rue MeNGEL COMPANY 


lucer spots a swell map right on the 
inside cover of its report. In white 
utline on a green background, with 
oncentric circles spreading out of 
its Louisville headquarters, its vari 
ous plants are indicated with little 
black lettered tacks—“F” for ku 
niture Division plants, “P” for the 
Plywood Division, etc. Very neatly 


handled 


To Market... To Market 

Lacking trom tar too many re 
ports is the story of the product and 
where and how it is used. Particu 
larly the use angle. Certainly the 
story of the market is as mteresting 
as the story of the factory and pro 
Many times it is more so 
Takes 
two pages of pictures and captions, 
“How Industry.” 
Here's 
Industry, in Construction, working 
Railroad, Household Ap 
pliances, etc. It works out well 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


duction. 

INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
Inland Serves 
Inland in the Automotive 


m the 


(,oes even further in a series ot 
pages taking up the products of each 
division, taking pains to point out 
the cases where the man in the street 
might not even be aware a Mon 
santo product is part of some other 
product he may use. For example, 
under a photo of a woman shopping 


it a supermarket, we find: 


Inland Steel Company 





INLAND SERVES 








Mengel Company 


‘A housewife may not realize it, bu 
Monsanto's benzoic acid preserves some 
of the most widely used food product 
in the family budget.” 

Other pix and captions cover plas 
tic products, glue, phosphates, et 
This is the way a magazine called 
Life wins and holds milhons of 
readers. \Why not a corporation? 
Reo Motors—A somewhat dit 
ferent slant, emanating from the use 
of the product, is the featuring of 
Reo’s sponsorship of the National 
\.T.A. Truck Roadeo 


ing test of a truck driver's skill 


a gruel 


his knowledge of rule of the road, 
etc. The public spirit, safety aspects 
of this make excellent stockholde: 
relations. 

% BELDEN MANUFACTURIN¢ 
CoMPANY—But to 
biggest bouquet for the first Annual 


Selden goes our 


Report we have bumped into that 
goes into marketing so thoroughly 
it even includes a story on the com 
pany s advertising! This report con 
tains a very interesting spread, “Th. 
Diversified Belden Markets and 
How They Are Reached.” One page 
outlines the various markets and 
the facing page gets into the types 
of distribution used, salesmen, plus 
a good-sized illustration of the vari 
ous magazines and business papers 
Belden advertises in. Acknowledg 
ment to alert EDNA JOHNSON, The 
Fensholt Company, for appreciating 
Continued on Page 100) 
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reaches executives in 
be all 3 groups 
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Copy Chasers 


that stockholders should be very in 


terested, indeed, in their company’s 


advertising and marketing 
Tutti-Fruiti 


Averagely well-done, with gen 
erally good handling of all features, 
and no exceptional handling of any 
particular one are these reports- 


UNITED STATES STEEL, RCA, MIN- 


NEAPOLIS-MOLINE, AMERICAN 
SRAKE SHOE, CANADIAN PAciri 
RAILWAY, ARMSTRONG CorRK, 
STEWART-WARNER 

One Picture Is Worth... 

For some reason or other 

possibly because they've always 
done their reports this way . these 


people think type unadorned makes 
for inviting reading: 
SorG-WARNER, CORN 
REFINING (well they do have two 
COLUMBIA 


PRopI CTS 


BROAD( AST- 
DUPONT, 


pictures ), 
ING, WESTERN ELECTRIC, 
WHEELING Steet, U. S. RUBBER 
(1946), Copper. The 
last-mentioned, however, does in 


ANACONDA 


clude an attractive loose insert in its 
report, “Anaconda at Work”—fout 
packed with 


pages newsworthy 


shots. 
All In One Bundle 
¥% Here, for ow 


report that wraps 
everything. 


money, 1s one 
up just about 
Even more significant 
ly, it seems to capture the spirit of 
the enterprise it represents extra 
ordinarily well. We refer to the 
year's efforts of Mr. Kaiser and M1 
Frazer in the business of manufac 
turing automobiles. 

Front cover is a symbolic graph, 
with the curve climbing mightily. 
Inside cover repeats the graph and 
includes four stylized figures to 
represent the stockholder, the em 
ploye, distributor and dealer to 
whom the report is addressed. Page 
l is a short signed statement that 
starts out, “Aaiser-Frazer is well 
under way.” 

On Page 2 the report really gets 
rolling. In good, modern type han 
dling you see two display lines, 
“_ AST YEAR Wwe struqgled to get 
in business ” and then “7H/S 
YEAR was a year of achievement” 

with appropriate copy under each. 
Page 3 utilizes neat 


facing very 

























Belden Mfg. Company 


chart handling with type to show 
comparative status of “Net Worth,” 
“Working Capital,” “Fixed Assets,” 
and “Profit.” 

The center spread is one of the 
most interesting in the report. 
Headed, “How we broke the bottle- 
neck” 


the raw 


a huge flow chart shows how 
materials that make the 
semi-finished materials that make 
the automobile crowd down into a 
production bottleneck, and how, .in 
turn, “By acquiring its own blast 
furnaces and rolling mulls, Kaiser- 
Frazer developed sources of pig 
iron and steel for its own use and 
for barter and overcame these 


handicaps.” 


The next two pages are headed, 
“ANY YEAR we must build for 
the future.” Illustrated with a good 
big photo and a colored map show 
ing K-F distributors and dealers. 
The following page talks about the 
1948. Most 
interesting are the two sets of pic- 
ture charts at the bottom of this 
page. One says, “True cost of any 
a buyer is made up of 3 
things—factory price plus compul- 
sory accessories plus difference be- 
tween trade-in allowance and real 


sales opportunity for 


car to 


value of trade in.” The other chart 


group is captioned, “On OUR cars 


we keep accessories to a minimun 
and give full trade-in allowance 
factory price plus compulsory a 
cessories plus no difference.” Ther 
the usual auditor’s statement, bal 
ance sheets, officers, etc. 


Lots of good thinking put into 


these 24 pages. All praise to EpGar 
F. Katser, Vice President and Gen 


eral Manager, RoBeERT STEINLE who 


handled the graphics and Execu- 
TIVE ResearCH, INc., Los Angeles 


Easy When You Know How 


On quick analysis we would say 
a pretty good Annual Report would 
be a blending of these several fac- 
tors: 
Catch the personality of the busi- 
ness. like KAISER-FRAZER 
Human, understandable copy 
er. like MERRILL LYNCH 


Animated balance sheet 


Picture-caption treatment 
‘nessa uteweneed like TRANI 
Chart making....... like G-E or 
MARQUETTE CEMENT 
Cartography (Maps, to you) 
like KOPPERS or MENGEL 
Yes, all this plus “Ingredient X” 
which is that certain something you 
as an advertising man has that no 
other advertising man has. 


THE COPY CHASERS 


Kaiser-Frazer 
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BUILDS RAILWAY SALES 


. 








109) 
é I HE latest technical developments in equipment and 
a ° ° ° ° 
materials ... railway news .. . solutions to managerial 
er — tae ' 
al —_ > problems . . . suggestions for better railway operation— 
emeeeenamsnanemenanaa that’s what Railway Age puts before railway manage- 


ment every week. 





The editorial powerhouse behind this specialized service 
generates railway thinking in the interest of better, fast- 


er, more economical railway operations. 


That’s why railway executives make Railway Age an 





indispensable part of each week’s activities—why they 
consider the price of subscription a worth-while invest- 


ment that pays dividends in better railway practice. 


And that’s why you can be sure your ads in Railway 
Age travel in good company—in a publication that is 
read from cover to cover each week by top-ranking 


railway officers. 





RAILWAY AGE 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif Washington 4, D. C 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattie 1, Wash 
We 300 Montgomery St., Son Francisco 4, Colif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


BLISHING CORPORATION 
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Is the Agency Brain Dollar-Bound? 


An industrial account with limited cash but good prospects 
merits greater attention from far-sighted ad executives 


N THE SHADOWY recesses of 

the advertising mind, there is one 
particularly dark spot. Although 
imagination is nowhere more ram 
pant than in agency work, a distinct 
absence of this intangible is evi- 
dent when it comes to selection of 
clients. One segment of the adver- 
tising brain seems to have become 
dollar-bound. An advertiser is not 
fit for the selective circle of agency 
service unless he is accompanied by 
a lavish appropriation. 

“Show us the wherewithal to buy 
pages of space and hours of time,” 
cry the important 15 percenters. 
“You there—you with the $10,000 
budget, back to your yo-yo. No, 
we're not interested in what you’re 
trying to promote. We wouldn't 
try to sell anything on a minuscule 


$10,000 appropriation. Now step 
aside, and let that other man 
through that man waving 


$500,000 !” 

Of course, this dollar appeal is 
not sans sense. It involves much 
less effort on the part of advertising 
brains, and is far more rewarding, 
to promote a product having the 
backing of a six-figure budget. Re- 
sults are more simple to secure as 
the advertising outlay spirals heav- 


enward. 


Apply Creative Foresight 
To Client’s Budget 


But the major agencies lack far 
sightedness in not accepting a client 
who, at the start, has a small adver 
tising budget. In this field it is un 
becomingly unimaginative to apply 


purely standards. Al- 


104 


pecuniary 


though the approach to every other 
phase of advertising is marked by 
great creative foresight, in this one 
matter, the 15 percenters’ derriere 
is moulding deep contours in a 
much-populated rut. 


A Well-Executed Campaign 
Yields Increased Billing 


Unless the decision on availabil- 
ity of an agency’s services is based 
as much on the potentialities of the 
advertiser as on initial resources, 
advertising is not performing its 
full function in industry. 

It isn’t a case of unilateral bene- 
fit—-with the agency’s accomplish- 
ments worth far more than the ac- 
count’s billing for the first year. 
A creatively-executed campaign 
should yield the advertiser so much 
success that future billing will be 
greatly magnified. 

Of course, this is based on the 
premise that the account has poten- 
tialities. An appraisal of future 
possibilities is fully as significant 
as immediate appropriations. 

Agencies will argue the economy 
motive at this point. Gross yield of 
a $10,000 only 
$1,440. It is obviously inefficient 
operation to handle a number of 
diminutive accounts. Not only is it 
uneconomical, but it acts to the 
detriment of all their clients. Crea- 
tive talents spread over a large area 
ichieve far than when 
directed at concentrated tasks. 

The merits of this argument are 
without question. However, al- 
though it is senseless for agencies 
to accept the myriad small accounts 


appre ypriatic m is 


force 


less 


By HARRY PESIN 


Copy Chief, 
The Rockmore Company, 
New York 





professing potentialities, advertising 
must realize that more consideration 
should be given to prospective cli- 


ents with minimum budgets. It 
necessary to select, out of all tl 


small advertisers seeking its ser\ 


ices, the ones showing the stronge 
possibilities for development. 

This will undoubtedly involve, 
a number of cases, an investment « 
the part of agencies. The rewar 
at first may be far too inadequat 


is 


1e 


he 


but if the agency selects these minor 


league clients with astute care, a! 
conducts a campaign in their beh: 
with creative brilliance, the co 
tract will eventually turn out to 
of significant benefit to both. 
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IF you would 
like to see a copy 
of this survey, in 
its entirety, and to 
interpret the data 
for yourself, we 
will be happy to 
place one at your 
disposal. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


A Publication by THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Advertising Managed by REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION - NEW YORK 
CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO -LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
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Do Little Industrials Get Their Money’s Worth? 


IM readers give two viewpoints on 
agency service to little accounts 


To the Editor: 

The article “Little Industrials Are Important Advertisers” suffers 
from the same trouble that the average advertising agency does when 
attempting to handle an industrial account. It is superficial. 

Since I have spent 12 of my 16 years in industrial advertising as 
an agency man, as well as serving on the other side of the desk as 
an advertising manager—may I take issue with several of Mr. 
McKinney’s statements? 


1. Superficial is about the best word to describe the average 
advertising agency’s approach to a small or medium-sized industrial 
advertising. With little or even without any knowledge of the 
product, the customer, distribution, sales organization, company 
policies, trade practices—many an account executive continues to 
make a flashy solicitation, selling “pretty” layouts. The only facts 
or knowledge transmitted to the copywriter has been gleaned from the 
present folders, catalogs, or advertising! In short, they will do the 
same thing only prettier. 

2. Service is another word that is loosely defined and overworked 
by most agencies. When an advertising agency stresses service to an 
industrial advertiser, little does he know what it should cover. The 
largest part of any small advertiser’s budget (especially for a vertical 
market) is for direct mail and sales promotion. And since much 
more time is consumed in the preparation of such material than in 
knocking out a few layouts with such exciting headlines as “Power” 
or an illustration of a checkerboard with “Your Move’’—an agency 
finds itself on the short end. How many agencies are geared up (or 
even want to) to prepare sales promotion letters to dealers, distribu- 
tors, or salesmen?’ How heavy can a service fee be for such work? 


How many advertising men (this includes advertising managers 
as well as agency men) feel that their greatest achievement is a pile 
of inquiries. Are they concerned whether they are worthless or 
whether the percentage of conversion into sales is low—they are not 
even concerned with the follow-up. 

3. Many so-called industrial advertising agencies are merely the 
by-product of the rapid and gigantic growth of industrial media. 
\ll they did was cull every trade and industrial publication coming 
across their desks—and solicit these new and small accounts. The 
basis of their solicitation was “let us do it, it doesn’t cost you any 
more, we receive a commission from the magazine, etc.”” Many 
small agencies found their salvation in the trade and industrial papers 
because recognition wasn't as tough and because lower space rates 
didn't tax their limited credit. The net result was a general mis- 
conception of industrial advertising and the mishandling of many 
a budding industrial advertiser. This is a general picture, because 
in the past 20 odd years several very fine and capable agencies have 
done an excellent job. But when we speak of “small” advertisers we 
must consider the above factors that refute the many off-hand com- 
ments by agency men. 

+. Let us eliminate the past war period, when any agency placed 
a sizeable amount of industrial advertising space—by waving the 
Army & Navy “E” Flag. A good advertising agency cannot profitably 
and competently handle a small industrial advertiser with an appro- 
priation under $25,000 per year. 


Neat Lanpy, Advertising Manager, Stonhard Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To The Editor: 


“Little Industrials Are Impor 
tant Advertisers”’—and How! Your 
April article, by H. D. McKinney 
certainly hit close to home. All ou 
clients qualify in this group. Few 
have any conception of advertising’s 
importance in their own picture and 
[ am repeatedly amazed at thei 
consistent willingness to aecept ou! 
efforts in their behalf. I’m ashamed 
to admit we maintain their confi 
dence largely on a personal basis. 


However, once in a long while 
we'll find one of these little fellows 





THE CLEVELAND CARTAGE CO. 


s a Homilies Avewae ° Fheeer EM@loett 1900 * Cleveland 14. 


with a keen appreciation of his 
needs for effective advertising. Such 
is J. W. DeVenne of The Cleveland 
Cartage Company (trucking and 
machinery-moving ). 


I know you're too busy to fuss 
with small fry like us, but I’m et 
closing the current series we pre 
pared for this client in answer to 
his desire for local recognition 
the leader in his field. The con 
pany’s business is at an all-tin 
high, and “J. W.” has patted me « 
the back for what he thinks is 
good job. But, I don’t deserve | 
Instead, doesn’t he merit praise f 
knowing what he needs?—and d 
ing something about it!—J. | 
Apams, Brad Wright Smith, Adve 
tising, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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How to MULTIPLY 
your best SALESMAN 


Are you—as Sales Manager—your firm’s top producer 


when it comes to a showdown in the selling field? Or, 


is your “best salesman” really a composite of several good . 
“Se 
men, each with his own outstanding ability in some BN 


particular phase of selling? Whatever the case, you can 
now multiply that best salesman as many times as you 

wish. @ How? @ With Remington Rand’s SALEMASTER— 
the new sensational sales presentation portfolio based on the 
Kardex visible principle. (@ Equipped with SALEMASTER, every 
man on your sales force makes the most effective approach every time 
he contacts an active or prospective customer. Because 

SALEMASTER provides an orderly, step by step presentation of your 
product or service, nothing can be overlooked, nothing forgotten. 
Your new salesmen can thus tell the same success-proved sales 
story as your high scoring veteran salesmen. (@ And in 
handling customer questions and objections, SALEMASTER visible 
features score tremendously. Complete facts, figures 

and illustrations in sturdy Kardex pockets where they are 
protected from soiling or tearing at the edges, are 

located at a glance leaving the customer no time to lose 
nterest or become impatient. And SALEMASTER because of 

ts convenient carrying size can always go along with your 
ales representatives. ( SALEMASTER selling is brisk, direct, 


sitive —compels attention, commands respect, gets 


esults. For details, call our nearest office or write Only the NEW SALEMASTER Offers These Aduantages 


; Soh. - © Built-In Easel Supports card pockets when turned up for display. 
systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.* © Convenient Size—SALEMASTER measures 1012 x 14 x 21% inches. 
® Flexible interior — Kardex panels may be switched in a jiffy to present 


e new cards, photographs, etc. 
® Top Quality Finish— SALEMASTER comes in rich, Mahogany Brown 
top-grain cowhide. 
© 5 Style Combinations— (1) Kardex and Lev-L-Lok loose leaf Binder 
(above); (2) Lev-L-Lok Binder and Correspondence Pocket; (3) 


Kardex and Correspondence Pocket; (4) Kardex Both Sides; (5) 
Ring Binder and 2 Correspondence Pockets. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Business Paper Space Placed by Advertising Agencies, 1947 


Copyright, 1948, Advertising Publications, Inc. 


Agency Volume Up 6.6%, 

Five hundred twenty-five advertising agencies re- 
porting to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING placed 417,888 pages 
of space in business papers in 1947, according to IM’s ex 
annual tabulation. 

\ gain of 6.6% from 379,503 pages to 404,506 pages 


clusive 


was registered by the 485 agencies who reported figures 
for both 1947 and 1946. Dollar volume rose substantially 
more, due to general re-pricing of business papers during 
both years 

Gains were less spectacular among the 25 leading 
advertising agencies, who placed 146,183 pages in 1947, 


compared with 143,119 in 1946, a gain of 2.1% 


25 leading agencies 





7 The Griswold-Eshleman Company . 6,351 5,687 

9 Albert Frank-Guenther Law........... ———— 4,629 

14 Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd................... . 4,912 4,104 
16 James Thomas Chirurg Company............ 4,762 4,014 
* Maclaren Advertising Company, Ltd. 4,392 4,691 

10 Evans Associates Company.............. , 4,228 4,525 
20 Meldrum & Fewsmith .......... 4,157 3,824 
11 Newell-Emmett Company .................. 4,102 4,393 
15 Walker & Downing .................... 4,077 4,088 
13. Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates 4,050 4,228 
12 Foote, Cone & Belding......... 3,951 4,344 
22 J. M. Mathes, Inc......... 3,926 3,517 
18 Russell T. Gray, Inc..... 3,925 3,899 
26 Gray & Rogers......... 3,782 3,360 
8 MacManus, John & Adams... 3,772 5,106 

17 Kudner Agency ia 3,699 3,997 
29 Roy S. Durstine, Inc. 3,674 2,939 
19 The McCarty Company 3,624 3,894 
28 Cory Snow, Inc. ............ 3,489 3,029 
24 Horton-Noyes Company 3,293 3,450 
TOTAL . 146,183 143,119 


*Maclaren Advertising Company did not report in 1946. 
McCann-Erickson, which placed fifth in 1946, did not report 
figures for 1947. 








1946 Pages Pages 
Rank 1947 1946 
1 Fuller & Smith & Ross 17,143 15,128 
2 Jj. Walter Thompson Company... 14,270 14,993 
3 Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 14,235 14,321 
4 G. M. Basford Company 9,043 9.866 
6 The Buchen Company 7,293 7,093 
Rank Pages Pages 
1947 1947 1946 
228 Aarons, Sill & Caron.. 400 358 
215 Ervin R. Abramson, Advertising... 440 246 
358 Adair & Director, Advertising. ... 157 & 
100 Burke Dowling Adams, Inc ll ae 238 419 
127 A. L. Adkins Company... ; - 90 * 
136 The Advertising Corporation. . isewao] ae 369 
3991 Advertising House ...... Pee : 121 79 
143° Advertising Producers Associated......... 735 933 
27 The Aitkin-Kynett Company 2,576 2,485 
223 A. E. Aldridge Associates 423 248 
16 Alley & Richards ; 1,970 1,893 
135 Anderson Advertising Agency 80 64 
146 Anderson, Davis & Platte te 711 1,150 
$98 Anderson-McConnell Advertising Agency x 19 
254 Merrill Anderson Company...... 1. ae 314 
106 William D. Andes, Design & Advertising <2 103 
73 Andrews Agency : com eae .. 1475 1,103 
273a Ardiel Advertising Agency, Ltd 421 ie 
333 Armstrong Advertising Agency ~ 190 
61 John Falkner Arndt Company. 1,675 1,888 
375 Rupert Arnold Advertising Agency 136 71 
275 The Arrick Company 281 104 
247 Associated Adv. Agency (Wichita, Kan.) 347 260 
393° Associated Adv. Agency (Cincinnati, O.) +119 41 
$41 Atherton & Currier aaek 2,021 1,879 
25 Aubrey, Moore & Wallace 2,78 2,309 
68b Auld Advertising 42 0 
355 Ayer & Gillett jee : 165 180 
408 Aylin Advertising Agency wha 106 a 
198 Bachrodt, Newell, Okane & Gano 560 480 
115 The S. C. Baer Company. - 906-4 874 
285 Erle Baker Advertising 260 a 
483 Barnett & Barnett.. , 34 26 
3 G. M. Basford Company 9,043 9.866 
227 Bass & Co 412 198 
2a Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 14,235 14,321 
339 Walter E. Battenfield Company 187 184 
203 Adrian Bauer Advertising Agency 495 372 
73a The Bayless-Kerr Company ‘ 1,475 1,370 
177 Beatty & Oliver 580 0 
77 Beaumont, Heller & Sperling con ae 1,648 
35 Beeson-Faller-Reichert 2,316 2,003 
52 Behel & Waldie & Briggs 1,914 2,130 


@ Not Available, _ New Agency March 15 1947, 


16 months, 


<New Agency, 
+4 months 
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Rank Pages Pages 
1947 1947 1946 
176 Julian J. Behr Company.......... 587 573 
183 Belden & Hickox Se ae ie 558 387 
419 Herbert S. Benjamin Associates. j 96 e 
162 Bennett-Advertising ..... ne 633 424 
407 Ted Bernstein Associates........ 108 s 
285a Channing L. Bete Company. 260 244 
0 = a eee 4] + 
121 Blaine-Thompson Company ... 93 75 
120 H. George Bloch Advertising Company 945 823 
376 Seymour Blum Advertising .... 136 ° 
172 Charles W. Bolan, Advertising... . 605 439 
190 Bonsib Advertising Agency 536 245 
251 Bozell & Jacobs a SA Te NS a es 327 282 
465 Bradham & Co. .. , 45 3% 
379 The Richard H Brady ‘Company 
(formerly Brady-Parkinson Company ) 133 90 
449 Arthur Braitsch—Advertising 61 94 
184 Brandt Advertising Company... 556 524 
101 Brennan Advertising Agency. .... 1,096 967 
200 R. C. Breth, Inc...... 501 465 
45 Brooke, Smith, F rench & Derr ance 1,986 2,086 
310 Robert H. Brooks Company.... 226 217 
316 C. Franklin Brown, Inc...... 219 16] 
383 Richard Lyon Brown Advertising 129 68 
105 Burton Browne Advertising 1,021 & 
48 Buchanan & Co......... 1,936 2,140 
$ The Buchen Company .......... 7,293 7,093 
256 Bunker & Sullivan . pwnd , , 318 34! 
100 Wil! Burgess & Co........... —— 115 77 
139 Burlingame-Grossman Ady. Agency. 762 758 
88 Leo Burnett Company ...... Seabee 1,235 © 
330 Kenneth B. Butler & Associates. ia 195 192 
98 Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency = ie) eee 1,007 
326 Byrde, Richard & Pound....... a cine “ae * 
507. Jack Cable & Associates..... ee rie 14 0 
403 Ralph G. Cahn Adv. Agency.............. ll 112 
736 John A. Cairns & Co.............. 1,475 1,28 
367. ~Alfred B. Caldwell, Inc. 144 54 
eee Ee Se rere! rere 1,218 1,33 
156 The Callaway Associates..... 642 5% 
54 Campbell-Ewald ag +4 of New Y ‘ork. 1,897 2 04" 
308 Solis S. Cantor Adv. Agency............ 229 24 
463 Carlson Advertising Agency ree 47 x 
222 Carter Advertising Agency ................ 425 4S 


(Continued on Page 
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The Radio Engineers 
you need to SELL 
READ 
“Proceedings of the |. R. E.” 


Who are these Engineers? 


Key minds in a technical industry—the 
men who design, develop and control be- 
cause they are engineers, researchers. 
Only engineers qualify to specify and buy 
in the radio-electronic industry. 








19,009 Net Paid Plus 3077 Students 


What fields are they in? 


Communications, broadcasting; manu- 
facture of radio and electronic equip- 
ment, parts and instruments; in govern-* 
ment communication and research; engi- 
neers in industry using electronic con- 
trols and methods; and in education. 


Why Engineers Read the 
“Proceedings” 


Engineering is the most "literate" of pro- 
fessions—where up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge is vital to progress. Radio is the fast- 
est developing of all engineering fields. 
Since 1913, radio engineers have read the 
"Proceedings of the |.R.E." published by 
engineers for engineers, as the current, 
monthly text of radio. It reliably and 
accurately reports the electronic research 
and engineering application of a science 
so new that the engineer who does not 
study each development soon becomes 
“out of date” and risks his professional 
standing. This same thoughtful reader in- 
terest carries over to the good, technical 
advertising placed in the “Proceedings 
of the |.R.E." by 170 advertisers. 


To SELL the Radio Industry 
TELL the Radio Engineers. 


19,009 








Proceedings of the |. R. E. 
Engineering Journal of 
The INSTITUTE of RADIO ENGINEERS 
Adv. Dept. 303 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © Circle 6-6357 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Engineers--A Quality Market 


Let’s take a look at engineers 
what‘ they buy, what they 
read and how you can _ reach 
them! 

The comment “it’s an engi- 


neers world” is no exaggeration. 
As industry has developed, the 
engineer has been the lead man 
in field after field, from road 
building to radio. Research is 
engineered, production is engi- 
neered, and naturally buying is 
engineered as materials analysis 
has developed. Today the pur- 
chasing agent gets his buying 
specifications from the engineer- 
ing department, and submits his 
purchases for quality checkup. 
The engineer is the hidden fac- 
tor in thousands of sales. 

Quite understandably, engi 
neers read engineering journals 

which meet their standards of 
accuracy are written at their 
mathematical level— supply re- 
search and performance data in 
their language, for their needs. 
Most engineering societies pub- 
lish journals for their own mem 
bers. 
readers, 


These members, as 


offer the advertiser a_ selected 
audience, men who have passed 


rigid membership requirements 


for more than 30 years. They 
use skillful 


selection, screening, editing, and 


methods of papers 
correcting until the very highest 
standards of responsible publish- 
ing have been achieved. 

We like to “carry the torch” 
for the engineering society jour 
nals, and particularly those 
advertising as a 
Adver 


tising rates are surprisingly eco 


which accept 


vital service to readers. 


nomical, set low in a sincere ef 


fort to serve their industries 
well. 

The table shows nine journals 
which are an illustration of the 
excellent reader coverage ob 
tainable. 

These nine publications offer 
a “Fortune” coverage of engt- 
neers. 184,198 circulation at a 
total cost of $1820 (at the 12 
time page rate) or only $9.88 


per thousand readers. Quality 
at an .economical rate. 

You may have a product which 
is of interest to all engineers as 
a whole, in which case these 
magazines offer a broad cover 
age of engineers. Each specifi- 
cally serves a phase of engineer 
ing which offers selective market 


coverage, so that at least one 





and pay substantially well for engineering society journal 1s 
their publi- needed by 
— : < g : ¢ _ 
cations, Such Rieti preven rene Sab most adver 
high grade | 22,682 Civil Engineering (A.S.C.E.) $ 230.00] tisers. The 
: ; 35,931 Electrical Engineering (A.!.E.E.) 300.00 : 
men can be 38,549 Industrial & Engineering Chemistry grouping 
A.C.S.) 375.00 = . . 
reached eco- 5,125 Journal of Applied Physics (A.!.P.) 60.00 ide a is ol- 
‘ 22,977 Mechanical Engineering (A.S.M.E.) 230.00 
nomically by 15.600 Mining & Metallurgy (A.!.M.M.E.) 180.00 | fered only to 
SIP 19,009 Proceedings of the |.R.E. (1.R.E.) 200.00 : 
a dv ertisin g 5,461 Review of Scientific Instruments (A.1.P.) 60.00 Ss ho w WwW h at 
; 18,864 S.A.E. Journal (S.A.E.) 185.00 
in the maga- ___ | can be done 
zines they | '%.198 $1,820.00 | from an ad- 











trust and de- 

pend upon for the informative 
articles that are the life blood 
of their professional develop 
ment, 

The journals themselves are 
written by engineers—for engi- 
neers. They employ top rate edi- 
tors, and attract the research 
contributions of the leaders in 
Most of 


these papers have been operated 


their respective fields. 


vertising 
standpoint. 

The PROCEEDINGS of the 
[.R.E. gives direct market access 
to radio-and-electronic engineers 
in every phase of industry and 
is read wherever electronic tube 
engineers. 


applications require 


— Advertisement — 


PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E. 
(The Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc.) 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ plan of supplementing 


its big paid circulation with Directed Distribution is most 


effective method of completely covering Mill Buying Units. 


There are two factors you want to consider when In any field, however, the most perfect paid 


you look for buying power coverage of the tex- circulation is bound to leave-important gaps in 


top executives who cannot 





tile manufacturing industries: (1) Number of the market coverage 


plants reached means little in textile circulation be reached by subscription salesmen, inaccessible 
evaluation . . . and (2) often it may be vastly department heads, others. ‘These gaps T.I. 


more important to reach several executives in closes with Directed Distribution. 





one large plant than to reach one executive in The fact that the Directed Dis- 
each of several very small mills. 

Through a constant check, T.I. determines coverage of important buying influ- 
the important buying influences in the various 


mills throughout the industry. In this way, 





Textice INpustries’ paid circulation is bal- 


‘ ‘ . PAID- 
tribution required to complete the 90 10 





DIRECTED 


ences throughout the industry is » 
less than ten per cent of the paid | Hy lil 
circulation, is a tribute to the wide | 








anced as closely as possible—geographically, by interest in TextTite INDUSTRIES 


industry divisions, and by plants and their duy- 
ing units, 

Result: Textite INpustries’ paid circula- 
tion among production and management men 


actually in the mills is the largest domestic mill 


and to the high quality of its paid subscribers. 

Thus Textite INpUstRIEs’ combination of 
high-quality paid circulation plus rifle-shot 
Directed Distribution definitely assures coverage 


of all the market's worthwhile buying influences. 





circulation of ANY textile publication. 







The Production and 


Management Journal of the Textile Industries 


GRANT BUILDING « ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 







PUBLICATIONS 





TEXTILE INDUSTRIES @ SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY @ SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL © ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN HARDWARE © SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 


There is a TEXTILE INDUSTRIES representative near you: 

Arthur C. Shaw, 11 Monroe Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. (Wellesley 3648). 

Wm. K. Hoffman, 26 Bowdoin St., Maplewood, N. J. (South Orange 2-2484) 

L. E. Allen, 1101 Security Bidg., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago (Graceland 6266). 
A. E. C. Smith, 206 Auditorium Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio (Cherry 7452). 

J. D. Parsons, 63 Barker St., Buffalo, N. Y. (Garfield 5532). 

W. A. McGee, Box 562, Charlotte, N. C. (3-4932). 

L. B. Chappell, Auditorium Bidg., 427. W. 5th St., Los Angeles (Michigan 9849). 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110] 


Agency Space Placements 


Rank Pages 
1947 1947 
126 Carter, Jones & Taylor 835 
12la Coyton, In 915 
102, Cecil & Presbrey 1,060 
109a Rex Ceder $] 
") Central Advertising Agency 
(formerly The Advertising Service Dept ) 303 
%2 Chadwick & Harriman 153 
{93a Nelson Chesman Company 119 
8 lames Thomas Chirurg Company 4.762 
153. Darwin H. Clark Company 674 
7 Cockfield, Brown & Co.... - 4,912 
244 The Adv. Agency of Wm. Cohen 353 
417 Cohen & Marks, Advertising 63 
217 L. C. Cole Company 435 
SO Alfred Colle Company 1,386 
37 Comstock, Duffes & Co 2,269 
185 The Condon Company 547 
454 Thomas F. Conroy. Inc : 56 
145 \llan J. Copeland Advertising 70 
204. Copley Advertising Agency 248 
2837 Guy C. Core Company 259 
467 Cowee-Rattner Advertising 43 
$53 Craddick Service 57 
30) The Cramer-Krasselt Company 2,478 
433° The Crier Advertising Service 83 
134 Critchheld & Co 798 
150) Samuel Croot Company 700 
13> Arthur Crosby Service 2 
94 Cummings, Brand & McPherson 1.176 
$53 Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sampk 166 
$559 Maxwell Dane, In 156 
49) ~«6©D’Arey Advertising Company 2,068 
116 Davies & McKinney 959 
131 Charles H. Davis 86 
$17, Henry L. Davis Company 100 
321 Davis-Hood & Associates 212 
163 The Davis Press 632 
397 Joseph B. Deady, Advertising 117 
46 John Peyton Dewey, Advertising 179 
310a Diedrich Advertising Service 226 
325 George S. Diener Company 202 
70 Donahue & Co 1.516 
304 W. B. Donner & Co 234 
12 Doremus & Co 2.002 
445 Charles | Dowd, Inc 188 
3] Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick 2,447 
323) Albert A. Drennan Advertising 205 
15 Dudgeon, Taylor & Bruske 644 
19a Roy S. Durstine, Inc 3.674 
354 Ecoff & James 166 
327. The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company 201 
ISS Eggers-Rankin Advertising Service 542 
270 Eldridge-Northrop , 289 
151 The Emery Advertising Company O04 
126 ~F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency. 9] 
73c I rwin, Wasev ot VAS ors Sr eye : 1,475 
10 Evans Associates Company 4.228 
261 Lawrence I. Everling, Inc 307 
372 ~The Franklin Fader Company 138 
44 = O. K. Fagan Advertising Agency 71 
93 Federal Advertising Agency 1,211 
245 S. M. Ferrer, Advertising 348 
334 Flack Advertising Agency 190 
$28) The Richard A. Foley Adv. Agency 89 
196 Foltz-Wessinget 518 
14 Foote, Cone & Belding 3,951 
39la Fort & Co 121 
221 Fox & Mackenzie 427 
6 Albert Frank—Guenther Law 6.033 
243 Jones Frankel Company 365 
373 Edwin L,. Frankenstein Company 137 
363 Frederick, Franz & MacCowan 153 
@Not Available, X New Agency, +New Agency 
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New Agency March 15 1947 


Pages 
1946 
815 
& 
1,147 


164 
157 
1,486 
224 
2,110 
231 
1,475 
179 
159 
2,939 
135 
185 
408 
203 
662 
82 
1,208 
4,525 
224 
d3 
O4 
1,440 
e 
167 
13 
780 
4,344 
97 
408 
4,629 
404 
214 
119 


January 1947, 


Rank 


1947 


386 


tw 
+ 
“4 
~ 


_ 
&~) 


Curt Freiberger & Co.. 

\d Fried Advertising Agency. 
Freiwald & Coleman. 
Oakleigh R. French & Assoc.. 
E. M. Freystadt Associates. 
Harry M. Frost Company 
Fuller & Smith & Ross. 
Fulton, Morrissey Company .. 
Robert A. Gallagher, Advertising 
Sam J. Gallay, Inc...... cao 
Galloway-Wallace, Advertising 
The Gallup Company. . 
Gardner Advertising Company 
The Alvin Gardner Company. 
VM W. Garrison & Co.. 
Geare-Marston, Inc. 

Gebhardt & Brockson 

Abner J. Gelula & Assoc 
General Advertising Agency 
Gibbons Advertising Agency. 
J. J. Gibbons, Ltd.... 
George H. Gibson Company. 
Bert S. Gittins, Advertising 
Glew Advertising Agency 
John W. Golden, Advertising 
The Goldsmith Company 
Leon S. Golnick & Assoc 
Goodkind, Joice & Morgan 
Robert B. Grady Company 
The Graphic Company of 
| H. Grass & Assoc 
Graves & Associates 
Charles M. Gray & 
Gray & Rogers 
Russ« ll r 
Green- Brodie 

Grifhth Advertising Agency 
Grifhth & Rowland ai 

\. V. Grindle Advertising Agency 
The Griswold Eshleman Company 
Torkel Gundel, Advertising 
Gutman Advertising Company 
Marvin Hahn Advertising 

George M. Hakim Company 
Hamilton Advertising Agency..... 
The Hammer Advertising Agency. 
Hammond-Goff Company 
Hanly, Hicks & Montgomery 
Hardy Advertising 

Lester Harrison, Inc 

George H. Hartman Company. 
Hartwig Advertising Agency 
Hazard Advertising Company. . 
\. Hemsing, Advertising 


A ssi Cc 


Gray, Inc. 


Pages 
1947 
125 
36 
283 


| 2,039 


1,004 
348 


we 


Advertising 


(formerly R. Marshall, Advertising) . 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald......... 
Herman & Sanders 
Al Herr Advertising Agency. 

Hevenor Advertising Agency ... 


Fred A. Hinrichsen Advertising Agency 
Hoelke-Martine Advertising Agency... 


Hoffman & York 
Holden, Clifford, Flint.............. 
Robert Holley & Coe.... 


Hollingsworth & Collins... solvent 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Horton-Noyes Company 


Rollo Horwitz Advertising Company... 


Lyle Hosler Advertising 
Edward Howard & Co.. 
Malcolm Howard .... 
Howard-Wesson Company 
Howe Advertising 


Howell Advertising Agency......... 
The Hubbell Advertising Agency.... 
Raymond C. Hudson & Assoc......... 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Pages 
1946 


195 
15 
239 
1,866 
774 
300 
15,128 


40! 
501 
2,197 


1,618 


40 
750 
804 
521 
1,326 
16 

4) 
538 


— 


268 


328 


186 
230 
422 
1,009 
3,360 
3,899 
174 
43 
116 
147 
687 


25? 


wn" 


>? 


450 


1.685 
247 
600 

656 
126 
748 


950 


3,362 
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Tulsa Show 


semer’s world’s largest gas com- 
pressor engine, were outfitted with 
transparent windows at various 
working parts. In the National 
Tank Company building, a plastic 
working model of an emulsion 
treater reduced emulsion to water 
and clean oil in full view of its aud- 
ience. Also in plain sight was the 
drill breaking ground at Continental 
Supply Company’s huge rig. The 
drill worked inside a tiny glass 
house. Atop Continental’s 146’ der- 
rick an antenna carried FM broad- 
casts originating in a studio put up 
on the grounds. 

Bethlehem Supply Company's 
display contrasted the one-mule 
power and rotary table used 50 
vears ago with a modern 1,050 
horse power rotary. A mule—alive 
and_ kicking demonstrated the 
point. 

Less spectacular equipment was 
displayed with window dressing, 
some of which was particularly ef 
fective. Hughes Tool Company put 
up a permanent cement building 
shaped like its trademark. Butler 
Mfg. Company, and a number of 
others, built their displays around 
effective use of installation photos 
which had been hand-colored, then 
lighted from behind. Johns-Man- 
ville added to its photo display a 
shadow box technique that used cut- 
out figures and gained a_ three- 
dimensional effect. Union Wire 
Rope Corporation set up a section 
»f track for a model train which, 
in traveling, demonstrated that wire 
rope is shipped to the oil, mining 
and lumber industries. 

In the “oomph” appeal depart- 
ment were live cheesecake in an In 
dian headdress, an oomphmeter, a 
descriptive drawing of a Rhumba 
Shale Shaker, and a window model 
Cutie Cathead, in a black bathing 
suit, under glass. 

Some exhibitors gave away litera 
ure to all comers, but the general 
ractice was to get names on request 
ards. Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
nounted all its available literature 
mn wall panels and gave customers 
i check list to fill out. Ampco Metal 
isitors looked through _plastic- 
neased samples of literature and 
ere interviewed on literature pref- 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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OE’s new NIAA 
Market and Media 
Factbook is ready 
for you! 





12 big pages packed with facts and figures... and 
packaged precisely the way you said you wanted it! 


It’s all here... History & Background, Market 
Served, Circulation History, Location of Cir- 
culation, Type of Readers, Editorial History, 
Policies, Special Services, Rates —the works! 


You'll even find the facts-behind-the-facts 
here. “Evaluating the Power-Field Market... 
‘Circle-ation’,” for instance, showing how 
leading buyers influence other buyers. “How 
Power and OE Work Together” is another 
story of particular significance to you. And 
certainly “Duplication Between Power and 
OE” will mean a lot to you. 


We've called this brochure, “What is Circle- 
ation.” Your OE representative will be pre- 
senting a copy to you soon, but if you’d like 
one right away to help you evaluate this 
growing market, please write. 


OPERATING ENGINEER 


A McGraw-Hill Publication © 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
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INFORMAT/ON ON 86 PRIMARY INDUSTRIAL MARKETS AND 





The INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK is the basic statistical reference of the in- 
dustrial advertising and marketing field because it is the only publication that contains 


data on both markets and the media that reach those markets. 


When you study the buying potentials of markets of particular interest to you, you 
can at the same time evaluate the media through which your sales story can be carried 


to those markets. 


Since these data are filed together—permanently—as they should be, with markets 
and media information adjacent to one another, your work is made easier. Look up one 


and you find the other. 


The INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK is not a dry collection of figures and 
tables. The statistics are there, but in addition, each section gives essential facts in easy- 
reading, easily-understood form, about how goods are sold, about seasonal variations, 


and about practices peculiar to each trade or market. 


Because the INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK is one of the greatest working 
tools ever offered to industrial advertising and marketing executives, make sure that 
everyone in your organization concerned with facts and figures on markets and media has 


access to a copy all the year ’round. 














Abernethy Publ. Co., Inc. Baker's Digest 
Advertising Age Bakers’ Helper 
America Industrial Bakers Weekly 
American Artisan Bedding 
American Automobile (Overseas Better Theatres 
Edition) Blue Book, The 
American Builder Bramson Publishing Co. 
American Carbonator & Bottler Breskin Publishing Corp. 
American Exporter Brewers Digest, The 
American Exporter—Industrial Brick & Clay Record 
American Institute of Electrical Building Supply News 
Engineers Caminos y Calles 
American Lumberman & Building Canadian Doctor, The 
Products Merchandiser Canadian Fisherman 
American Machinist Canadian Food Industries 
American Metal Market Canadian Industrial Equipment 
American Milk Review News 
American Miller and Processor Canadian Journal of Comparative 
American Restaurant Magazine Medicine 
American Society of Civil Canadian Mining Journal 


Engineers 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 
American Water Works 
Association ‘ 


Annual Meat Packers Guide 
Architectural Forum Magazine 
of Building, The 


Architectural Record 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 
and Directory 

Associated Business Papers, The 

Associated Construction 
Publications 

Automotive News 

Aviation Maintenance & 
Operations 
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FOR DETAILED 


MARKET 
DATA BOOK 








WHEN YOU SEE THIS EMBLEM... 


. .. in the advertisement of a business 
publication, look in the INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET DATA BOOK for detailed facts 
on the publication's editorial services, 
circulation, influence, market studies, etc. 
—and, filed adjacent, as compiled by 
Industrial Marketing, complete data on 
the market it serves. 








Canadian Refrigeration Journal 

Candy Buyers’ Directory 

Candy Merchandising 

Canner, The 

Case-Shepperd-Mann Publ. Corp. 

Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Industries 

Chicago Journal of Commerce 

Chilton Co., Inc. 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Cleaning & Laundry World 

Cleworth Publishing Co. 

Clissold Publishing Co. 

Coal Age 

Coal-Heat 

Concrete Products 

Conover-Mast Publications 

Construction Bulletin 

Construction Digest 

Constructioneer 

Construction News Monthly 

Cosgrove’s Magazine 

Die Castings 

Diesel Power and Diesel 
Transportation 

Diesel Progress 

Diesel Publications, Inc. 

Distribution Age 

Distribution & Warehousing 
Directory 

Dixie Contractor 

Dodge Corp., F. W. 

Domestic Engineering 

Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory 

Drilling 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Dun’s Review 

El Automovil Americano 

El Exportador Americano 

El Farmaceutico 

El Hospital 

Electrical Buyer’s Reference 

Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 

Electrical Engineering 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Electricity on the Farm 
Magazine 

Electric Light & Power 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

Exportador Americano 

Export Business Publications 

Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Farm Implement News 

Fire Engineering 

Fleet Owner 

Flow 

Flow Directory, The 

Food Industries 

Food Industries Catalogs 

Food Packer, The 


FULL DATA ON THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE 





Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 

Fritz Publications, Inc. 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gage Publishing Co. 

Gillette Publishing Co. 

Golfdom 

Graphic Arts Monthly 

Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 

Heating Publishers, Inc. 

Heating & Ventilating 

Hide & Leather & Shoes 

Hospital Management 

Ice and Refrigeration 

Ice Cream Review 

Implement & Tractor 

Implement Record 

India Rubber World 

Industria y Soldadura 

Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Finishing 

Industrial Heating 

Industrial Marketing 

Industrial Press 

Industrial Publications, Inc. 

Industrial Publishing Co. 

Industry & Power 

Industry & Welding 

Ingenieria Internacional 
onstruccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Inland Printer, The 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 

he 

Institutions Catalog Directory 

Institutions Magazine 

IRE Yearbook 

Johnston Export Publishing Co. 

Journal of American Water 
Works Ass'n. 

Keeney Publishing Co. 

Keller Publishing Co. 

Kenfield-Davis Publ. Co. 

Ladle, The 

Locker Plants and Frosted 
Foods 

Machinery 

Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp. 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner, The 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Co., The 

Manufacturers Record 

Manufacturers Record Publ. Co. 

Marine Catalog and Buyers’ 
Directory 

Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 

Marine News 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 

McGraw-Hill Digest 

McGraw-Hill International Corp. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Mechanical Engineering 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Industry Publishing Co. 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 


1949 Edition to be Published 
Sept. 15, 1948 .. . Deadline 
for Advertising, July 15 


Mid-West Contractor 

Milk Dealer, The 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mining and Metallurgy 

Mining Catalogs 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

Motion Picture Herald 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Business Publications, 
Ltd. 

National Butter and Cheese 
Journal 

National Milk Publ. Co., Inc. 

National Miller Publications 

National Provisioner 

New England Construction 

Nickerson & Collins Co. 

Occupational Hazards 

Office Appliance Co., The 

Office Appliances 

Olsen Publishing Co. 

Operating Engineer 

Organic Finishing 

Packaging Parade 

Palmerton Publ. Co., Inc. 

Panamerican Publishing Co. 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


Paper Industry and Paper World, 


The 
Paper Mill News 
Petroleum Engineer, The 
Pharmacy International 
Pit & Quarry 
Pit and Quarry Handbook 
Plant Engineering 
Plant Purchasing Directory 
Plastics Buyer, The 
Plastics World 
Plumbing and Heating Business 
Plumbing and Heating Journal 
Plumbing and Heating 
Wholesaler 
Power 
Power Generation 
Powers’ Road and Street 
Catalog 
Practical Builder 
Practical Publications, Inc. 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
Product Design & Development 
Product Engineering 
Production Engineering & 
Management 
Product News 
Progressive Architecture 
Public Works Magazine 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 
Pulp & Paper Magazine of 
Canada 
Purchasing 
Qualified Contractor 
Quigley Publications 
Railway Age 


IN THE 1948 





EDI 





TION 





Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refrigeration Industry, The 

Reinhold Publ. Co. 

Revista de Comercio 

Revista Diesel 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Roofing Year Book 

Rubber Age, The 

Rubber Red Book 

Scott-Choate Publ. Co. 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Screw Machine Publ. Co., Ine. 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Shop 

Simmons-Boardman Publ. Corp. 

Slocum Publishing Co. 

Smith Publishing Co., W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine, The 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Lumber Journal and 
Building Material Dealer 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturer 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 

Surplus Record 

Sweet’s File, Architectural, 
Builders Engineering 

Sweet’s File, Mechanical 
Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet's File, Process Industries 

Sweet's File, Product Designers 

Taxicab Industry, The 

Technical Publishing Co. 

Telephone Engineer and 
Management 

Telephone Engineer Publ. Corp. 

Texas Contractor 

Textile Catalogs 

Textile Industries 

Textiles Panamericanos 

Thomas Publishing Co. 

Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 

Traffic World 

United Roofer 

Urner-Barry Co. 

Vance Publishing Co. 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Builder 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood 

Wood Products 

World Ports 

World’s Business & Guia 

Yachting 

Yachting Publishing Corp. 
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Tulsa Show 

erence by company representatives 
Marley sulletin 
Bar” at right height for writing out 


Company had a 
orders. 

Special literature for the show 
included Kropp Forge Company's 
current issue of its company publi 
cation “Forgings.” This highly read 
off 
dern 


able publication starts with 


“and up comes another oil 


well.”” eases into case histories of 


exhibiting who use its 


product, such as National Supply 


companies 


Company, lranks Mfg. Corporation 
and Guiberson Corporation 
International Harvester distri 
buted four color reprints of a photo 
insert which ran in 


The 1H 


ulvertising campaign tied in with 


and water color 


industrial papers national 


the show in pre-convention ads 


pointing out International Harves 
ter’s place in the oil industry. Wick 
wire Spencer Steel Division, Colo 
rado Fuel & Iron Company, set out 
a seventh edition of the long-popu 
lar manual and rope encyclopedia, 
“Know Your Ropes.” 

souvenirs included 
\llis Chalmers’ 
caddy envelopes, other 


Customer 
snap-on Tools’ and 
companies’ 
por ket notebooks, directories, maps, 
plastic novelties. Enardo Mfg. Com 


held 


pany a drawing for a set ot 
golf clubs. Tickets came from a 
sheet describing the company’s 


tank valves which had been handed 


out to prospective customers who 
visited the booth 

I:xhibitors went together in pool 
ing resources for an educational ex 
hibit to tell the “Story of Oil” in 
the Hall ot Many of the 


exhibits were constructed by major 


science 


industrials as an educational invest 
ment and, in all, the displays came 
to over a million dollars in value. A 
selection from 1600 of the country’s 
best industrial films was shown con 
tinuously throughout the show’s 
eight days 

lo obtain information on the cali 
bre of the exposition audience, 20 
exhibitors retained Leslie Brooks & 
Associates, Tulsa, to conduct a sur 


vey of visitors. The investigation 
sought to check what percentage 
the 


are in a position to specify or influ 


of oilmen visiting exhibitions 


ence purchases. [he information 
will be used by the exhibitors im 


planning their next exposition. 


SFeveleoal ’ 


PRINTING 


PAPERS 








} Kimberly 
Clark 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


When it’s sparkle you want, choose a 
Levelcoat* printing paper! You'll find 
it a dramatic backdrop for type and 
illustration. You'll see color glow and 
blacks contrast sharply—on a paper 


now brighter than ever before. 


n 
OK ay Lever 


* TRADE MARK 


TT. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Compare Levelcoat grade: for grade 





with any other coated paper. See for 
yourself the smooth result of careful 
clay selection, of controlled precision 
coating. You'll agree it pays to give 


your printing the Levelcoat lift! 


boelonat: 
os | 


~ PRINTING PAPERS 





Look at Levelcoat... 


for printability 


Press-test Levelcoat —for lustrous fin- 
ish which makes every impression a 
good impression. For uniformity which 
means smooth performance ream on 
ream. For that right combination of 


finer qualities defined as printability. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


ex _ MIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Agency Space Placements 


Rank Pages Pages 
1047 1947 1946 
5094 Huffman & Co > 2 
123 Humbert & Tones 855 OR? 
82 Hutchins Advertising Company 379 1,462 
344 Hutzler Advertising Agency 183 154 
149 Industrial Adv. Agency, Ltd 702 714 
119 The Jaqua Company 947 921 
270a lasper, Lynch & Fishel 289 257 
142 William Jenkins Advertising 739 754 
315 Tepson-Murray Advertising 221 121 
331 Joseph Advertising Agency 194 85 
{08a Kaplan & Bruck 106 80 
110a The Joseph Katz Company 105 80 
125 Frank H. Kaufman & Co 845 672 
55 Kauten Advertising Agency 54 ~ 11 
85 Kean Advertising Company 32 78 
109 The Keelor & Stites Company 996 750 
12la Keller-Crescent Company , 93 65 
3 )60Russell T. Kelley, Ltd , ; 2,286 2,043 
323a |. H. Kennedy, Advertising 205 207 
319 J. M. Kesslinger & Assoc 213 149 
27 Abbott Kimball Company 832 1,124 
03a William H. Kinsall & Co 11] 102 
398a Kirkland, White & Scheel 117 e 
13 Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Associates 050 4,228 
199 Philip Klein Advertising Agency 504 72 
38 Paul Klemtner & Co 2,202 1,543 
100 H. M. Klingensmith Company 1,109 1,084 
278a Klitten & Thomas 275 * 
414 Louis Robert Korn & Co 103 72 
512 =| Kossman Advertising 3 4 
503a Robert Kottwitz Advertising 16 12 
342 The Krichbaum Company 184 171 
258 Allen Krohn Company 312 180 
176) «Julian A. Krupnick Company 38 6 
19 Kudner Agency ; 3,699 3,997 
16% R-: L. Kulzick, In 41 7 
212 Kuttner & Kuttner $45 509 
89 Lacher & Stockinget 29 
380) Lake-Spiro-Shurman 133 362 
128 Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk 831 879 
248 Lang, Fisher & Stashowet 345 116 
S9b Toe H. Langhammer & Asso 18 99 
84 Harold S. Lappen Advertising 33 57 
114. Leeford Advertising Agency 965 e 
89 Lee-Stockman 1,230 1,23 
Sl3a Lettel Advertising Agency 2 0 
295 Sidney K. Lenby Advertising 247 236 
192 Lennen & Mitchell 534 1.083 
272 S. R. Leon Company SS 347 
310a Austin C. Lescarboura & Staff 226 326 
69 A. W. Lewin Company 1,602 1,422 
103 Addison | ews W Assoc 1,038 753 
88 H. A. Lifton Associates 30 110 
lll Carr Liggett Advertising Q87 R85 
186a Liller, Neal & Batth 542 540 
366 «~Lindsey & Co 145 145 
S03b Tules Livingston Advertising» 16 
297 Llovd, Chester & Dillingham 243 345 
78 Henry A. Loudon Advertising 1,449 1,50] 
72 R. E. Lovekin Corporation 1,476 1,401 
86 Earle Ludgin & Co 1,325 1,005 
171 john Mather Lupton Company 609 551 
173 L. Charles Lussier, Inc 39 65 
179 Mackarland, Aveyard & Co 568 555 
9 Maclaren Advertising Company, Ltd 4,392 4.69] 
{73a Duncan B. Mack 39 50 
18 MacManus, John & Adams 3,772 5,106 
416 R. Malcolm & Associates 102 152 
202? David Malkiel Advertising Agency 251 262 
236 Norman Malone & Asso 378 a 
374. George A. Marklin & Assoc 137 142 
@Not Available, New Agency, |'3 months, +7 months, +9 


months 


120 


Rank 
1947 
389 Marks & Neese Advertising................ 
32 Marschalk & Pratt undies 
240a Willis S. Martin Company............... 
15 J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
314. Mathisson & Associates 
(formerly H. C. Mulberger, Inc.).... 
299 L. F. McCarthy & Co......... 
20 The McCarty Company 
289 McClure & Wilder .. rg hn eee 
319a The McCormick-Armstrong Company 
230 McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman 
332. McDonough-Lewy 
ae ae ee | Be Serie cree 
135 The Harris D. McKinney Organization 
490 George C. McNutt, Advertising» 
304a Philip J. Meany Company ..... 
11 Meldrum & Fewsmith ........... 
210 Merchandising Advertisers 
178 Mercready & Co Kia 
97 George T. Metcalf Company 
194 Metropolitan Advertising Service ......... 
233 Midwest Advertising Agency 
256a M. Glen Miller, Advertising........ 
124. Ray Mills Advertising Agency. 
329 Dan B. Miner Company............. 
447a Mithoff & White ee 
273 Modern Merchandising Bureau . 
237. The Chester C. Moreland Company. 
Ss eet Be CINE occa snes ve sewsinssns cpecnes 
238 Moss Associates 
190a Moss-Chase Company as to nin a 
234 Willard G. Myers Advertising Agency... 
173b Lloyd William Nelson Advertising 
443 Nesbitt Service Company 
345 Newby & Peron PPO ee Ce eT 
lla Newell-Emmett Company ..............+++- 
506 Newspaper Statistical Service 
(formerly Schipper Associates) 
*Wla Albert Sidney Noble Advertising 
181 R. D. Northrop Company ............... 
309 Norton Advertising Service 
255 R. T. O'Connell Company 
178 Pace-Wiles ... ea 
360 Pacific Advertising Staff .......... 
368 Pacific National Adv. Agency 
318 Pairo Advertising Agency 
208 Palm & Patterson a car 
450 Sherman B. Paris, Advertising 
i65 The Parker Advertising Company 
56 Parker-Allston Associates 
137. Harry Paul & Associates 
55 Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc 
168 Paxson Advertising 
369 Peck Brothers 
280 Pedlar & Ryan 
189 Perry-Brown ........eseeee: 
91 Picard Advertising Company ............-. 
19 R. J. Potts-Calkins & Halden.. 
200 Edward M. Power Company............. 
347. John O. Powers Company......... wai 
33 Alford R. Poyntz Advertising, Ltd......... 
200a Presba, Fellers & Presba 
103b E. J. Presser & Co.. 
118 Price, Hedrick & Tanner 
(formerly Seemann & Peters) 
1499 P. W. Price Advertising ............... 
43 The L. W. Ramsey Company.............. 
485a The Randall Company.............. 
131 The Fred M. Randall Company......... 
322 Ratcliffe Advertising Agency ............. 
90 Charles Dallas Reach Company....... 
179b Fred M. Reast, Advertising.......... 
90a Ralph Y. Reaves & Assoc.........00eeeee: 
253 Knox Reeves AdvertfSing ............-- 
337. The Reingold Company ...........-++.++- 
44 Reincke, Meyer & Finn............eecesess 
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look for trouble, and other helpful 
hints be given with each assembly. 
If the machine has been manufac 
tured in serial lots with variations 
from the basic design, such varia- 
tions should be clearly noted. It is 
a common fault to abbreviate too 
much. 

The best test of a catalog arrange- 
ment is to ask a person unfamiliar 
with a machine to find the data 
needed to order a part that has been 
pointed out to him on the machine 
itself. With no further information, 
if the arrangement is good, he 
should be able to locate and record 
the necessary data in less than five 
minutes. Naturally, it would take 
less time for a man familiar with 
both the machine and its catalog, 
than for a man green on both. In 
other words, someone — should 
“Colonel Smith” the book before it 
is issued (Colonel Smith, you will 
remember, was that officer on Gen 
eral Grant's staff of such slow un- 
derstanding that it was a constant 
wonder to other generals as to why 
Grant kept him. “Why,” said Grant, 
“whenever I have a dispatch to 
send, I give it to Colonel Smith to 
read. If he understands it, I know 
any one will.”’) 





Looking through a stiff-backed catalog. 


2) The catalog must be accurate. 
This is so obvious a specification, 
that it seems unnecessary even to 
mention it. However, there is no- 
thing guaranteed to create greater 
consternation than the receipt of a 
rhinoceros cage when a bolt and nut 
has been ordered. Lest this seem an 
exaggeration, the author himself 
once ordered an electrical switch 
box by part number and received 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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THE MAN WHOSE WORK IS 


MATERIALS ENGINEERING 


IS IMPORTANT IN YOUR 


SELLING PICTURE 


when new products are to be manufac- 


7 ™ tured—for then materials must be se- 
lected and processing methods decided 
upon. 

J when new facts on materials or process- 


“- ing methods suggest lower costs or a 
competitive advantage. 


M ORE than 15,000 men in twenty-odd industries who must concern 
themselves with materials-problems regularly read MATERIALS 
& METHODS. For it is the one publication in the product-manu- 
facturing field devoted exclusively to answering the question - 
“what materials should be used, and by what methods should they 
be processed?” 


Only MATERIALS & METHODS concentrates its coverage and 
penetration so completely on all the men—engineers, metallurgists, 
designers, technical plant men—engaged in the important materials 
engineering functions. If you sell materials, fabricated parts, finishes or 
materials-processing equipment, you will want to use MATERIALS & 
METHODS regularly . . . for no other publication pin-points your 
own major sales interest so adequately, so completely. 












REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 

New York * Chicago * Philadelphia 

Los Angeles * Cleveland * San 
Francisco 

Publishers of Metal Industries Catalog, 

Chemical Engineering Catalog, Progressive 


Architecture; Advertising Management for 
American Chemical Society Publications. 














Agency Space Placements 
Rank 


1947 

109a Reiss Advertising 

15a Renner Advertisers 

279 Wilbur O. Richards Advertising 
133. The Ridgway Company 

152. Ritchie Advertising Agency 

O8 Martin H. Ritter Company 
$35a Sheldon Ritter Company 

104 Edward W. Robotham & Co 

24 Roche, Williams & Cleary 

173. Robert W. Rodman, Advertising 
211 Roeding & Arnold 
79 Rogers & Smith 

02 The Harold E. Roll ¢ 
60 Ronalds Advertising 
Advertising Agency 
156 Rothman & Gibbons 


84 Ross Roy. In 


96 Ross 


132 The Rowe & Wyman Company 
8 Charles L. Rumrill & Co 
13 T. B. Rundl Advertising 


Runkle Company 
179% Robert ( Russell, In 
© Ryder & Ingram, Ltd 
204 Ben Sackheim, Ine 

112 St. Georges & Keyes 
Hb A W 


121 Sanger-Funnell 


36)—CloULLowe 


Sampsot { ompany 


140 EF. W. Sann & Asso 

303 Savage & Talley 

385 R. W. Sayre Company 

68 Schank Advertising 

I8la Scheel Advertising Agency 
3 Gordon Schonfarber & Asso 


78 Schram Company 

15a Schultz & Ritz Advertising 

476a Hunter Scott Advertising Agency 
170 Scott-Telander 


19 }. B. Sebrell Advertising Agency 
492 Roscoe W. Segar, Advertising 
46 ~Frederick Seid—Advertising 

552 S. T. Seidman & C 

281 Shaw Advertising Company 

35 Shaw (Associates 

76 The Shaw Company 

19a Louis E. Shecter Advertising 


J0Ra Sheldon, Ouick & McElroy 


8b K. C. Shenton Advertising Service 
172 Irvin Sherman Company 

298 Kirk B. Shivell. In 

$59¢ H. «charles Sieck, In 

164 Simmonds & Simmonds 

01 Sinow Advertising Agency 
187 Leonard M. Sive 

174 Slans & Maury Advertising 
435 bkrederick Smith, Advertising 
225a R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd 

207 A. M. Sneider & | 


| Cory Snow, In 
t$Ma Sorenson & Co 
3] Spangler & Jaster 
17 Speed & ( 

2 Spitz & Webb 
I58 Spooner & Krieg 
193 Staake & Scl 
130) Steller, Miller & Lester 
Steller Miller & 


Stevens ( ompany 


oonmaker ( ompat 


(formerly 
10a lewell | 
206 James A 
224 lohn Stover Advertisme Agency 
Jila Strauchen & MckKin 
M40 Street & Finney 
} i Miles H. Suchet \dvertising 

New \gency @ \ot 


stewart | 


january 194 


New Agency 
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Sullivan Company 
Swaney, Inc 


Daniel F 
Morris F 
(formerly Swaney, Drake & Bement) 


Howard Swink Advertising Agency 
Sykes Advertising 
Sylvester-Meeder Ady 
Merrill Symonds, Advertising 

1. D. Tarcher & Co 
Tatham—Laird »* 

Thoma & Gill 

1. Walter Thompson Company 
Thomson, Sava & Valenti 
Coleman Todd & Associates 
Charles Tombras & Associates » 
W. L. Towne Advertising 

Town Advertising Associates 
Townsend Advertising Agency 

‘T racy, Kent & Co 

Tracy-Locke Company 

Tronnes & Co 

Harry Turner & Associates 

The House of J. Hayden Twiss 
Tyler Advertising Agency 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization 
Van Auken & Ragland 

The Vanden Company 

john B. Van Domelen 

VanSant, Dugdale & Co 
Charles E. Vautrain Associates 
Venable-Brown Company 

Irwin Vladimir & Co 

William von Zehle & Co 

John A. Wagner, Inc 

Walker & Downing 

Harold C. Walker, Advertising 
Walsh Advertising Company, Ltd 
\. T. Walter, Inc. 

Taylor Ward, Inc 

Warman & Co. 

Harold Warner Company 

The Waterson Company 

Watts, Payne— Advertising 
Luther Weaver & Associates 
Webber Advertising Agency 
Weber Associates 

R. W. Webster Advertising 
William H. Weintraub & Co 
Vernon S. Weiler, Advertising 
Weiss & Geller 
lack C. Wemple, 
Wendt Advertising 
Wertheim Advertising 
West Marquis 
Westheimer & Co 
Weston- Barnett 
Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 

White Advertising Company 
Whitehead & Sprague 

Edmund S. Whitten 

Almon Brooks Wilder 
Wildrick & Millet 

Williams & Saylor 

Wilson Advertising Agency 
Wilson, Haight & Welch 
Winius- Drescher Brandon 

N. A. Winter Advertising Agency 
Witte & Burden 

Fred Wittner Advertising 
Ed Wolff & Assoc 

Maurice Wolff, Advertising 
Clovd |] Woolley, Inc 
George Wilfred Wright 
Burton E. Wyatt & Co 
Robert B. Young Advertising 
R. H. Young & Assox 

The Zlowe Company 
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Spare Parts Catalog 


a building name plate honoring the 


memory of one long deceased—duly 
stamped with the part number listed 
in the catalog for the switch box. 
[It is human to err, but many a cata 


log has been thrown out because 


it was so full of mistakes that it 
was worse than no catalog at all. 
Most such errors can be eliminated 
by checking printer’s proofs direct- 
ly against the source material from 
which the printed parts lists were 
derived. 

3). It must be easy to revise. 
Many catalogs have never seen the 
light of day because the engineering 
department was making design 
changes on a small unit, which 
would mean that the catalog would 
be obsolete on the day it was issued 





. 
> 


. no apparent relationship between the 
different assemblies." 


Yet there may be as many as several 
hundred machines in actual opera 
tion without that design change. It 
is not a difficult matter to prepare 
the catalog as a looseleaf affair with 
the parts list and illustrations cor 
rect up to the date when the copy 
is handed to the printer. Subse 
quent design changes may be in 
corporated in new sheets, or exist 
ing pages may be changed at a com 
paratively small cost. Many manu 
facturers make it a practice to issue 
such corrections or corrected sheets 
periodically, so that every owner of 
a machine may have a reasonably 
up-to-date (and easily kept up-to 
date), replacement parts catalog. 
4+) It must be inexpensive. The 
reason given by many companies 
for not issuing good looking, eas) 
to use catalogs is that they are too 
expensive. They look with pleasure 
at the cutaway wash drawings and 
exploded views in other manufac 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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Where Do We Stand With 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 
Washington Editor 
ESPI] I: the 


money involved, the European 


dizzy sums of 
Recovery Program, as it stands to 
day, seems to be a relatively painless 
opportunity for any good sales or 
ganization. 

As blueprinted by Administrator 
Paul Hoffman, it is amazingly free 
of bureaucratic complications, lea\ 
ing business relationships almost en 
tirely in their normal channels. 

Shortly after taking office, Mr. 
Hoffman moved to destroy the im 
ERP heralded five 


more years of large scale govern- 


pression that 


ment procurement, with sales wiz 
ards clinching fantastic “deals” in 
the Washington cocktail lounges. 
His words were a blow to nearly 
35,000 persons “volun 


teered” to accept jobs in his organi- 


who had 
zation—and to the many dozens of 
Washington “fixers” who visualized 
five years of comfortable prosperity 
through the sale of allegedly “inside 
information” on ERP. 

As Mr. Hoffman sees it, Amer 
ican exporters will do business in 
the same way that they have done 
All arrange 
ments for soliciting orders, request 


business in the past 


ing and obtaining export and im 
port licenses, exchange permits, 
shipping and storing goods, and the 
payment for individual shipments 
will be initiated and carried through 
by the private exporter in the U. S. 
and the importer in Europe. 

industrial fields there 
will undoubtedly be intensive sales 


In many 


competition. The type of exporter- 
importer which Mr. 
Hoffman describes would indicate 


relationship 


that the prize in most cases will go 
to the most effective salesman 
Essentially, the Hoffman office 


confines itself to two jobs: first. 


124 


EXPORT 





. Optom aut are 
— - anatase ts oy oa 


the job of determining the com- 
modities and equipment most essen- 
tial to each country; and then the 
job of financing those purchases 
which the European nations cannot 
finance themselves. 

“We will not decide which ex- 
porters are to do business with 
Europe. And we will not decide 
which brands and makes of a par 
ticular product are to be paid for 


with ECA money. These decisions 


will be made by the European im 
porter, who buys the goods he con- 
siders best for this money,” Mr. 
Hoffman declares. 

Since ERP is likely to be the big- 
gest single factor in the export field 
for the next five years, how do you 
go about getting your share of the 
business ? 

According to Mr. Hoffman, ex- 
porters who have established busi- 
ness contacts with agents and dis 
tributors in Europe should continue 
to solicit business as they have nor- 
mally done in the past. 

The European importer will con 
sult with his government regarding 
the need for a particular product as 
part of the recov ery program. 

His government, in consultation 
with the U. S. will have pro- 
grammed the requirements to be 
paid for with ECA funds. If the 
goods are on the list of approved 
products, the European importer 
will obtain permission from his gov- 
ernment to pay for his goods with 
dollars that are set aside for ERP 
purchases 

The system of accounting and 
disbursement is still being devised, 
but in any event, Mr. Hoffman cau- 
tions, the European importer—not 
the U. S. exporter—will initiate the 
first action in requesting permission 
to use ECA dollars to pay for a 
shipment. 





py 





ERP? 


Having found a customer — and 
made a sale—there is still one major 
hurdle: the export license. This 
must be obtained by the U. S. ex- 
porter through the normal channels 
of the Commerce Department’s Of 
fice of International Trade. Neither 
ECA nor any other government 
agency can guarantee the granting 
of an export license simply because 
an importer in an ERP government 
has received permission from this 
government to pay for a shipment 
in dollars. 

Nevertheless, export licensing 
rules are constantly in flux. Many 
ERP items may not require any 
license at all. At this writing there 
was a real possibility that all goods 
on approved ERP lists, will be free 
of license when destined for an 
ERP nation. 

Where do the “fixers” fit into 
ERP? 

If the Hoffman blueprint were 
correct, presumably there would be 
little or no need for “fixers” to ar- 
range transactions. 

Among the interesting first steps 
made by Mr. Hoffman was his ap 
pointing an advisory committee of 
technical and business paper editors 
to assist in devising a system of pub 
lic notices which would bring vital 
ERP information to American busi- 
ness through their regular news 
sources. 

Presumably these arrangements, 
when completed, will provide for 
the asking complete official reports 
on the kinds of goods and commodi- 
ties which ERP nations are author- 
ized to buy. 

With this “shopping list,” issued 
quarterly by the Hoffman office, the 
sales organization need only search 
out the European purchasing agents 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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turers’ catalogs, sigh, and say, “But 
we can’t afford any such treatment 
as this!’ They look with horror 
at an apparent cost of from $1 to 
$10 a copy for the preparation and 
printing of a catalog, overlooking 
the comparatively stupendous cost 
of the machine itself, and also over- 
looking the importance of the re- 
placement parts business and good- 
will accruing from a well planned 
catalog. 

Actually, the need for expensive 
three dimensional wash drawings is 
rare. In most cases, exploded views 
may be obtained with the camera 
instead of from the drawing board. 
Occasionally, the expense of more 
elaborate illustrations is warranted, 
particularly when the illustrations 
can be used for other purposes. 


Who Prepares The Catalog? 


The cost of well-planned catalogs 
varies from $30 per printed page to 
upwards of $400, but in most cases, 
a figure fairly close to the lower 
should be sufficient. The costs 
quoted include the preparation of 
text material and art work, and the 
printing of 1000 copies. Additional 
copies would, of course, run at a 
much lower figure, as printing only 
is involved. 

Who is going to prepare the mate- 
rial for these catalogs? Who is qual- 
ified to relieve the advertising man- 
ager, the advertising agencies, and 
the engineering staffs, of a head- 
ache none of them wants? There 
are two possible answers—an adver- 
tising man with engineering train- 
ing, or an engineer trained in adver- 
tising or sales promotion. Where 
sufficient catalog work is required 
by a company, this man should ob- 
viously be carried on the payroll. 
Where the occasion for issuing such 
catalog material is rare, it is prob- 
ably more economical to employ 
an outsider. But regardless of his 
status with respect to a manufac- 
turer, he should definitely be able 
to translate engineering drawings 
and other engineering data into lan- 
guage and illustrations which can 
be understood by the stock boy. If 
the employe or consultant is quali- 
fied, very little time is required of 
the engineering staff, the advertis- 
ing manager, or of the advertising 
agency. 
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One Vevier Fast - Action Binder holds as much as three stan- 
dard one-inch ring binders . . . in half the space. Precision-engineered 
for quick, easy use, it's ideal for your sales manuals, catalogs, etc. 


Automatically expands up to 60% as sheets are added 
Pages lie flat for quick, easy reading 

Cover drops away for instant efficient sheet changes 
No screws to turn or adjust 


Attractive simulated leather covers over rugged top quality binders’ 
board assure long life under toughest treatment. 


Sheet size 11” x 84". bound on 11” side 
Fits standard 3-hole punchings 
Covers give 2” index tab protection 


Vevier Fast-Action Binders are also available on minimum order in 


other sizes, 


capacities and post arrangements... to meet your 


special needs. Order from your stationer today... or write us for 


bs LExington 2-4566 


immediate quotations. 


LOOSE-LEAF COMPANY, INC. 








| 1825 ARSENAL STREET * ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


Each copy is read 
by an average of 
3+ persons in the 
oilheating business 


Write for detailed market data 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 


232 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


/[Pisrg MasEr~+BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 


N.IL A.A. Vlews 


Chairman of the Board: WILLIAM A. MARSTELLER, manager, Advertising 
and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Executive Secretary: BLAINE G. WILEY 

National Headquarters: 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 





Record Advance Registration Forecasts 


Topnotch NIAA Conference in Baltimore 


W! TH RECORD advance hotel 
NIAA’s 


reservations on hand, 
26th annual conference, June 13-16 
at Baltimore, promises to break all 
previous attendance records. 

Five clinics for working admen 
and four reports on major research 
projects will form the backbone of 
the conference. These work-a-day 
sessions will give industrial men 
“take home” information and ideas 
tO apply on their jobs during the 
coming yeat 

[he clinics will cover export ad 
vertising and marketing, advertising 
production, public and employe re 
lations, direct mail, and shows and 
exhibits. They will be repeated to 
enable individual admen to share 
in more than one session 

Newest of the research projects 
to be discussed at the convention 
will be the pilot study for the pro 
posed NIAA-Sweet’s Study of In 
dustrial Buying Practices and 
Needs. William D. Crellev, General 
Electric X-Ray Corporation, will 
give a visual presentation of the 
results of depth-interview analyses 
of 18 typical purchases in various 
industrial fields to demonstrate the 
type of information that may be 
developed in the Sweet's study 

Highspot in interest to NIAA 
members will be the presentation ot 
two major awards, the Putman In 
dividual Achievement Award on 
Monday, and the McGraw-Hill 
\ward tor Chapter Achievement on 
luesday 

kight NIAA chapters undertook 
projects for the McGraw-Hill 
award— Boston, a survey of indus 


trial house organs; Detroit, a course 
] +. " 
in industrial advertising at the Uni 


versity of Michigan; Milwaukee 





Your Program for 26th NIAA Conference 
June 13-16, 1948—Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore 








Sunday, June 13 Dolan 
10:00 a.m.—Registration How Industrial Buying ts Done, 
Board of Directors meeting NIAA-Sweet’s survey, 
Evening — Registration W. D. Crelley 
Supper, entertainment Tell What Industry ts Doing 
Monday, June 14 in Your Town, Roy Cratty 
8 :00 a.m.—Registration Here’s Why We're Growing, 
9:45 a.m.—Annual Business Meet H. G. Hoffman 
ing Industrial Advertising in Col 
V/AA is Building, Wm. A. Mat lege Curricula,Edward Hurl 
steller, chairman of the board burt 
Committee Reports 12:30 p.m.—Industry Luncheon 
How the Budget Survey Helps H’elcome, Arthur Gladmon, presi 
You, Bennett S. Chapple, Jr dent, Maryland Industrial Mar- 
Let's Prove Our Ad Programs keters; Mayor D’Alesandro 
the Front Office, Bernard (Continued on page 128) 





PAST PRESIDENTS’ NIGHT at Cleveland NIAA brought together (front row, left to right) 
Ernest C. Roberts, Clark Controller Company, 1942-43; Stanley A. Knisely, Associated 
Business Papers, 1938-39; Glenn Eddy, Mechanical Engineering, honorary past president 
George Corey, C. E. Johnson, honorary past president; Lee Donnelley, Lee Donnelley 
Company, 1934-35; E. B. Bossart, Bailey Meter Company, 1935-36, 1944-45; Harry W 
Fortey, National Fruit Product Company, 1940-41. (Back row, left to right) C. B. Cook 
Elwell Parker Electric Company, 1941-42; Joe Beltz, Thew Shovel Company, 1939-40; Louis 
Ott, Ohio Brass Company, 1936-37; Gene P. Robers, Weatherhead Company, 1946-47 
H. E. Van Petten, B. F. Goodrich Company, 1937-38; Wilmer Cordes, American Steel and 
Wire Company, 1943-44; Walter Butcher, Bayless Kerr Company, 1945-46. 
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series of five minute talks by media 
Rochester, a text 
Rockford, a 
program ; 


representatives ; 
book on advertising ; 
advertising 

industrial 


plant city 
Pittsburgh, an advertis 
ing exposition; Rochester, a text 
book on advertising; Rockford, a 
plant city employe relations pro 
gram; St. Louis, a program for selt 
help for industrial adv ertising man 
agers, and San Francisco, a one- 
day clinic on industrial advertising 
for management in 
with the chamber of commerce. 
Judges for the McGraw-Hill 
achievement award were Allen Bill- 
ingsley, Fuller & Smith & 
Keith J. Evans, Jos. T. Ryerson & 
Son; A. H. The Fens- 
holt Company; James R. Kearney 
Jr., James R. Kearney Corporation 
and H. 
pany. 
The Putman Award of $500 to an 
advertiser and $500 to his agency 


co-operation 


Ross; 


Fensholt, 


H. Simmons, Crane Com 


attracted 28 documented examples 
of advertising campaign results 
from 25 large industrial advertisers. 
Judges were top management men 
in industry. Chairman of the judg- 
ing group was Walter M. Yogerst, 
sales manager, Bodine’ Electric 
Company, Chicago. 

Companies making entries in the 
Putman Award competition were 
American Monorail Company, Ar 
mour & Co., A. M. Byers Company, 
Cochrane Corporation, A. B. Dick 
Company, E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co., Food Machinery Cor- 
poration, General Electric 
pany, Hercules Powder Company, 
Hewitt-Robins, Hooker Electro 
Company, Kold-Hold 


Mfg. Company, R. G. Le Tourneau, 


Com- 


chemical 


Inc., Monsanto Chemical Company. 
New Holland Mfg. 


Peninsular Grinding Wheel Com- 


Company, 


pany, Plymouth Cordage Company, 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Scovill 


Mfg. Company, Signode Steel 
Strapping Company, J. E. Sirrine 


company, 
lrumbull Electric Mfg. Company, 
lube Turns, Inc., U. S 
‘hemicals, U. 
Vestinghouse Electric Corporation, 
ind Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 


Towmotor Corporation, 


Industrial 
S. Steel Corporation, 


e Long Range Market Analysis 
Key to Exporting: Hobbs 
Constantly changing patterns of 
xport markets make continuous, 
mg-range analysis of markets and 
roducts essential today, Richard 


{ Hobbs. Irwin 


vice-president, 
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Which advertising “Pie” 
is your best Buy? 





Do a little figuring on your own, 


March 15. 


Figures based on listings in the 
er Ld 


1948 issue of STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, 


reveal INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE offers more circulation at 
less cost than any competing publication. 


If you would like to know what INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


is producing for its advertisers, why not write to one or two, and ask, 
“What inquiries and sales have you received from INDUSTRIAL 


MAINTENANCE?” 


best advertising ‘buy’. 


It will prove to you which publication is your 


We shall be glad to send you, on request, a copy of the 
latest circulation audit, rate card and statements from 
advertisers confirming results they have obtained. 


Industrial Maintenance 


3623-27 Filbert Street 
’ PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM 
*P 


GENERAL 
APERS MAGAZINES 


Federal St.. Chicago 4 


PAPERS 
314 So 
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EFFECTIVE 
APPROACH 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 





A publication (monthly) with reader- 
ship penetration to engineers who have 
the real mechanical responsibilities 
NOW. It reaches management, de- 
sign, production, power and other en- 
gineering factors in industry. It offers 
real quality circulation, 27,000, and 
broad engineer contact which can- 
not be duplicated as a group by any 
other circulation. 


EFFECTIVE 
FOLLOW THROUGH 





MECHANICAL CATALOG 











AND DIRECTORY 





The one reference book (annual) which 
insures that the essential data on your 
products be readily available in the 
hands of industry's most influential 
engineers. It goes to 15,000. All of 
these are engaged in management, 
planning, designing, specification and 
production work. All are buyers or 
have strong buying influence, whose 
business or professional connections 
are on record. 





LAST CALL 


1949 EDITION 


(38th Annual) 


A.S.M.E. CATALOG 
CLOSES JULY 8 


Distribution During October 1948 











For space reservation— 
write, phone or wire 











Rates and information upon request 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street New York 18, N. 
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Viadimir & Co. of IIl., told members 
of the Rockford Industrial Mar- 
keters at their May meeting. 

Mr. Hobbs said that the average 
consumer item would be _ barred 
from all but seven or eight coun- 
tries today, but that there will al- 
markets for 
automobiles, 


ways be world-wide 
such products as 
trucks, tractors, planes, office equip 
ment and motion pictures. 

For companies expecting to re- 
main in export marketing over the 
years, Mr. Hobbs suggested “taking 
a long range view” and forgetting 
worries about export, import and 
exchange controls and such tem- 
porary stimulants as ERP. 

As an alternative to local manu- 
facturing in countries to which we 
cannot export, Mr. Hobbs suggested 
having products manufactured lo- 
cally by other companies on a roy- 





alty basis. The U. S. company en- 
gaged in royalty manufacturing 
overseas should retain absolute con- 
trol of trade-marks and patents, 
quality and specifications, advertis- 
ing and selling price, he said. 


® Montreal Elects 


"48-49 Officers 


B. McK. Davey of the Rudel 
Machinery Company elected 
president of the Technical Adver- 
tisers Association of Montreal at 
the May 17 meeting of the chapter. 
Putnam, Cana- 
retiring 


was 


He succeeds H. S. 
dian Marconi Company, 
president. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing include Frank Wright, Cock- 
field, Brown & Co., vice-president ; 
Malcolm Byers, Crane Ltd., secre- 
tary; and F. B. Thompson, Harry 
E. Foster Agencies, treasurer. 





| CONTINUED FROM PacGE 126] 


NIAA Program 


Putman Individual Achievement 
Award, Russell L. Putman, 
Putman Publishing Company 

Response, award winner 

Introduction of keynote speaker, 
Chester F. Hockley, president, 
Davison Chemical Company 

Keynote address, Don Mitchell, 
president, Sylvania Electric 

Products 
2 :30-4 :00 p.m 
portant Phases of 
\dvertising—concurrent 
table discussions 
1) Export Advertising & Mar- 
keting, Fitzhugh Granger, In- 
ternational Harvester Com- 
pany, leader 


Five Clinics on Im- 
Industrial 
round 


2) Advertising Production, Harry 
John ‘Falkner 


Seeburger, 
Arndt Company, co-leader 


3) Public & Employe Relations, 
G. Edward Pendray, Pendray 
& Liebert, co-leader 

$1) Direct Mail 


5) Shows & Exhibits, Saul Po- 
liak, Clapp & Poliak; M. L 
Neison, U. S. Steel Corpora- 


tic nm, co- leaders 


(Clinics will be repeated 2 :30- 
4:00 p.m. Tuesday to enable mem- 
bers to attend as many as pos- 
sible. ) 

$:00 p.m Chapter administration 


clinic. Closed session for chap- 
ter officers and officers-elect 
5 :00-6 :00 p.m.— Publishers’ 
tion 
Evening 


Recep- 


{pe n 


Tuesday, June 15 
9:30 a.m 
Doing Business in a Changing 
World, Wilbur VanSant, Van- 
Sant, Dugdale & Co 
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Market 
Conover, 


Evaluation, 
Conover- 


Industrial 
Harvey 
Mast Corporation 

Effectiveness of Trade Paper 
Advertising, G. Reed Schrei- 
ner, U. S. Steel Corporation 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon 

McGraw-Hill Award for Chap- 
ter Achievement, Col. Willard 
Chevalier, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company 

Response, president of 
chapter 

Introduction of speaker 

Address, Current U. S.-Canadian 
Trade Relations, Donald Gor- 
don, deputy governor, Bank of 
Canada 


winning 


2:30 p.m.—Five Clinics. Repeated 
from Monday’s program. 
7 :00 p.m.—26th Annual Member- 


ship Banquet, entertainment 


Wednesday, June 16 


9:45 a.m.- 
A Streamlined Medicine Show, 
W. B. Montague, Westing- 


house Electric Company 

The Reader Analyses Your Ad- 
vertising Message, Discussion 
Panel with A. M. Morris, pub- 
lisher, Jndustrial Distribution, 
moderator; George S. Van 
Antwerp, general superinten- 
dent, Philadelphia Electric 
Company; Miles I. Stray, 
president, Chas. A. Templeton, 
Inc., and a well-known pur- 
chasing agent 

Buying Information Please, Nor- 
man Jervis, Sweet's Catalog 
Service 

NIAA Award for Best Publish- 
er’s Presentation, presented by 
St. Louis chapter 


NIAA Panels Awards, Louis 
Cahn, chairman, Panels Com- 
mittee 


Attendance Award, presented by 
Pittsburgh chapter 
Final Adjournment 
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THERE LL BE 











June 13-16, 1948 


HEADQUARTERS—LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


TWENTY- SIXTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


WE'RE EXPECTING YOU 


at the finest NIAA Conference in twenty-six years. 
A well planned program offering the best in educa- 
tion, profit and pleasure awaits you. If you’re an 
Industrial advertiser you can’t afford to miss this 
conference. 


REGISTRATION 


$31.00 covers everything. All sessions, banquets, 
luncheons (Hotel extra). Send your check for $31.00 
to W. Lane Witt, 542 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. If you’re planning to bring your 
wife the ladies’ registration fee is $15.00 additional. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Write direct to L. H. Denton, 1714 O’Sullivan 
Building, Baltimore 1, Maryland. All conference 
hotels located within two blocks of each other 






Watch your NIAA mail for further details and in the 
meantime make your reservations NOW. You can 
take it from us, ‘‘There’ll be 
Activities Galore in Baltimore!” 
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General Session— Luncheon 


TUESDAY, JUNE 15 





McGraw- 


Hill Award. More Clinics on Ad Pro- 
duction, Export Advertising, Public 
and Employee Relations, Direct Mail 


and Shows and Exhibits. 
Banquet and Show. 


— Annual 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16 


General Session with top-no 
for half day.—Conferen 
more time for golf, dim 
sight seeing. Be sure to . 
There'll be 4 full round © 
keep her busy 


tch speaker 

ce wind up and 
ng, dancing and 
bring your wife. 
f activities to 


and delighted. 































Iu Chicage, i's 
GENERAL EXHIBITS 
AND DISPLAYS, INC. 































Still serving our first client . . . the largest 
number of Chicago manufacturers, large 
and small, for the longest time . . . and 
a number of leading manufacturers 


throughout the middle west and the east. 











America’s The Best Way 
to Reach the 


Mass Production 


nt dealer- 
the orders 


Metal- W orking | 
Farm equipm 
owners place a 
and sign the checks . <3 
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| Tee top 85.6% are 
rs of the National 


Farm Equipment 


plies. 
mem be 
Retail 
Association. 

and best-rea 
-o F.E.R.- 


] publica- 


First-read 
trade paper 15 
their own officia 
tion. 


FARM EQuiPmMeEnT/“eZad 


1014 LOCUST ST ST. LOUIS 1, MO 
Official Publication - National Retail Farm Equipment Assn 





(/ 
2842 W. GRAND BLVD. . DETROIT 2. MICH 
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Export Marketing 





who are in the market, and complete 
the sale in the regular way. 

Complications, if any, are more 
likely to come at the European end 
of the transactions, where importers 
may be competing for the favor of 
their own governments in order to 
serve as the purchasing agent for 
the limited quantity of a particular 
kind of equipment which qualifies 
for ERP payment. 

“Shopping lists” are to be based 
on the carefully screened require 
ments submitted to Mr. Hoffman by 
the 16 cooperating governments. 
Sefore getting U. S. approval, 
these lists will be reviewed by the 
Hoffman mission in each country, 
and bythe staff of former Com 
merce Secretary Averill Harriman. 
who serves as “roving ambassador” 
for the ERP administrator. 


While the first “shopping list” 
had not been compiled at this writ 
ing, a computation submitted to 
Congress in April covering the first 
15 months (ending June 30, 1949) 
showed ERP nations tentatively 
scheduled for $2,345,800,000 of 
bread and course grains ; $393,000, 
000 of fats and oils and similar 
amounts of sugar and meat. 


Estimates submitted to Congress 
visualize in the same period $790,- 
000,000 of cotton; $42,000,000 of 
nitrogen fertilizer; $3,100,000 of 
phosphates ; $158,000,000 of agri 
cultural machinery ; $327 ,000,000 of 
coal; $81,900,000 of coal mining 
machinery ; $599,600,000 of petro 
leum products ; $333,400,000 of tim 
ber ; $162,500,000 of finished steel : 
$78,300,000 of crude and semi 
finished steel ; $3,000,000 pig iron. 


Also: $8,400,000 rich iron ore; 
$84,800,000 trucks; $60,000,000 
freight cars ; $48,100,000 steel equip 
ment; $16,000,000 timber equip 
ment ; $95,000,000 electrical equip 
ment; $158,400,000 copper; $37, 
700,000 tin ; $88,500,000 lead ; $53, 
700,000 zine; $62,700,000 alumi 
num ; $62,700,000 wool; $4,300,000 
cotton yarn; $101,900,000 cottor 
cloth ; $36,000,000 wood pulp; $52 
400,000 newsprint ; $4,200,000 rul 
ber; $164,500,000 skins, hide: 
leather ; $76,300,000 fish ; $301,700 
O00 chemicals. 
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NEW Data 
on Media 


The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 











‘Chemical Processing Preview’ 
‘Food Processing Preview’ 

New closing dates, effective with 
the July, 1948 issues, for Chemical 
Processing Preview and Food 
Processing Preview are the 25th 
and 10th of the month preceding 
month of issue, respectively. 

New bleed plate size for both 
publications is 83¢ inches by 11% 
inches. Trim size: 8% inches by 
1114 inches. 


‘Dun’s Review’ 
New rates effective with the July, 
1948 issue are as follows: 
l ti 6 ti 9 ti 12 ti 
1 page....$695.00 $635.00 $620.00 $595.00 


2 cols 495.00 460.00 440.00 425.00 


l col 260.00 240.00 235.00 225.00 
% col..... 140.00 130.00 125.00 120.00 
1 inch 29.26 27.16 25.20 24.08 
agate line 2.09 1.94 1.80 1.72 


Covers—black only. Covers print 
ed in offset. 


1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti 
2nd cover $790.00 $720.00 $675.00 
3rd covet 790.00 720.00 675.00 
4th cover 895.00 815.00 780.00 


‘The Engineers’ Digest’ 
Rates effective January, 1949: 
General 


Advertising Iti Ot 12t:. 
1 page... . 285.00 265.00 250.00 


2/3 page.. 199.00 185.00 175.00 
1/2 page. . 153.00 143.00 135.00 
1/3 page.. 106.00 99.00 95.00 
I 
l 


4 page.. 83.00 78.00 74.00 
6 page. 59.00 56.00 53.00 
( overs 
First cover notsold. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
Second cover..... 410.00 375.00 
Third cover...... 385.00 350.00 
Fourth cover..... 510.00 475.00 
Colors 
First extra color publishers 
standard red, blue, orange, or green, 
a a 
ON, CITED, once cone cas 75.00 


Bleed pages $35.00 extra per page. 


‘Production Equipment’ Moves 

Effective June 1 Production 
Equipment magazine moved to new 
juarters at 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, III. 
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. not unless you're lucky. And you can't 
expect to cover the prosperous Middle 
Atlantic construction equipment market un- 
less you concentrate your fire. 


The pages of Constructioneer are 
your most effective weapons for directing 
your sales message straight to the target— 
the 8,500 men who purchase construction 
and public works equipment in this vital 
five-state area. 


For the best results from your advertis- 
ing, place it in Constructioneer . . . the 
basic publication for the engineering con- 
struction and public works industries in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and the District of 
Columbia. 


556 HIGH ST., NEWARK 2, N. J. 


Constructioneer 
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“We have found the Market Data 


Book extremely useful both in studying markets and in making 
up advertising schedules. We are especially pleased with the 
compact format and the consolidation of all the vital statistics 
concerning the various magazines. It is a very great assistance 
to a space buyer to be able to find all the information 
necessary in one volume.” 


S. M. SCHUSTER 
Britt EquipMENT COMPANY 
New YorkK 











Central and 
South America 





nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 
Panamericanos 


Just look how "mill-town” has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America’s 
largest processing industry. When you 
have sold the textile mills you've sold 
the largest part of Latin-American 
industry. 


Export-wise sales and advertising man- 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile indus 
tries first . . . then go after the scat- 
lustrial pieces. 


| 
tered, smaller indu 


In more than one country, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


Latin-America’s textile mills buy the 
lion's share of: 

INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are sold for export. 


This magnificent market can be inten 
sively covered with one, one only, 
business journal published in Spanish 
(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 
tions in Brazil) exclusively for Latin. 
America's textile manufacturers. 


For full details and surprisingly 


iow rates, write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
132 


In Mexico, Cuba, Books 


for Marketing Men 


! By B. M. WALBERG 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP 

By Paul Ivey 
Published 1947, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 
Price: $5.35 


In direct contrast to the 
books on selling reviewed in this issue, is 
“Successful Salesmanship.’ 
edition of the book, 
Today, it is 
most of 


other four 
Dr. Ivey's 
This is the 
originally published in 1937 


sect ynd 


superior, in many respects, to 
the current crop of books on “how to 
become a successful salesman.” 

This is a long book—552 pages—but as 


you read this volume you are immediately 


impressed with the simple and factual 
presentation of selling principles and 
strategy which salesmen, both tyro and 


veteran, can easily adapt for their own use 

In fact, the very definition of salesman 
“getting the 

can be applied very aptly to advertising 
Dr. Ivey this point, which 
many salesmen and advertising men forget 
then: “To persuade the 
your viewpoint involves 
thinking on 
part, as well as a strong emotional feeling 
tor the your proposition as re- 
lated to the customer’s needs or problems.” 


ship customer’s viewpoint” 


emphasizes 


every now and 


customer to see 
and intense 


accurate youl 


merits ot 


The real value in this book lies in the 
actual recitals of sales conversations cov 
ering a wide variety of products and 


intangibles. There is nothing of the ab- 


stract in this truly fine presentation of 
selling principles and tactics 

If you, by chance, write sales bulletins 
directed 


discover a 


or house organs towards sales- 


men, you will vast wealth of 


excellent material you can use for your 
publications 

| read Dr. Ivey’s book when it was 
first published in 1937 hen I stated that 
it was the best books on _ the 
subject of selling, and today, the revised 


edition is an even better book 


IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

By Henry Clay Gipson 
Published 1947, by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 

330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 
Price: $4. 

On 
advertising man may find yourself facing 
the 
for your company 


ore of 


FILMS 


of these days, you as an industrial 


job of coming up with a film or two 
Long before that day, 
Business and In 
dividends 


your reading “Films in 
return 
for both you and your company 

The author, who has wide experience 
in film work, has done 
job in breaking down a subject which is 
an enigma to many advertising men. In 
a non-technical, simply written manual, 
Gipson the various 
which films can be profitably applied to 
your individual business needs.” 

Fully illustrated, and citing many case 
histories of industrial company film users, 


dustry” will some nice 


a really splendid 


“discusses ways in 












Does your office look 
like your Letterhead? 


The man who has never met you be- 
fore is going to judge you by your let- 
terhead. Your present stationery actu- 
ally represents less than 4\%4 per cent 
of the cost of every letter you write. 
Letterheads need repair every five 
years! A well-designed, engraved let- 
terhead pays for itself in new prestige 
and profits. Write for your free copy 
of “Letterhead Logic” today. 


ron. ILL, NC, 


Engravers and Thermographers of 
Important Business Ambassadors 
LETTERHEADS e BUSINESS CARDS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
270-I LAFAYETTE STREET, 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 











Plaslics Would 


Products Begin 
with IDEAS 


Ideas for design are coupled with 
considerations of materials—es 


pecially new materials. 


The men responsible for Product 
Research, Development and De- 
sign in industries which can, or do, 
use plastics look to PLASTICS 
WORLD 


tion 


for ideas on the selec 


and use of plastics. 


Each month, hundreds write for 


information from advertisers. 


Engineers, Production and Pur- 
chasing people are 


covered, too. 


As a means of selling plastics to | 
PLASTICS WORLD 


has no equal. 


industry 


7 x 10 space, or standard 
1/9 and 2/9 page units 
Ask for complete FACTS 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
55! Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago ¢ Cleveland ¢ Los Angeles * 
San Francisco 
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this readable guide to modern practices 
in the use of “Films in Business and In- 
dustry” is well worth reading. As a 
promotion medium, “. . . films have proved 
their worth over the years .. . the ex- 
perimental stage is now over.” 


ORGANIZATION and OPERATION 
of an ADVERTISING AGENCY 
By Lynn Ellis 


Published 1947, by 

Moore-Robbins Book Service 

9 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price: $2.00 

This 20-page, 8% x 11 brochure tells 
the “how and why” of going into the ad 
vertising agency business. Originally pub 
lished in 1928, it has now been reprinted 
“at the request of advertising veterans 
and neophytes alike.” 

Mr. Ellis’ presentation is indeed inter- 
esting and very much to the point. We're 
afraid, though, that too many one-man 
agencies may sprout, only to die a-borning, 
even with the excellent advice and sug 
gestions Mr. Ellis has in this brochure. 

Well worth reading but it is earnestly 
suggested that you think twice, and mayb« 
three times, before you decide to open your 
own advertising agency, if that is what 
appeals to you as your niche in the adver- 
tising field 


GETTING RESULTS FROM 


SUGGESTION PLANS 
By Herman W. Seinwerth 


Published 1948, by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Price: $3.00 

Where advertising and sales promotion 
men are concerned with the successful 
operation of their company’s suggestion 
system—though usually this is a function 
of the personnel and/production depart 
ments—this practical! handbook of policy 
and procedures on the handling and oper 
ation of suggestion plans will be wel 
comed. The author has written an abl 
presentation of a subject which has needed 
an authoritative volume for some tim¢ 
There is much useful, basic material to 
make suggestion plans function on all 


cylinders in this book. 


NTERNATIONAL TRADE— 


Tariff and Commercial Policies 
By Asher Isaacs 


ublished 1948, by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
chicago, Illinois 
rice: $6.00 
An entirely new approach to a vastly 
teresting subject written in an easy, 
formative style. The subject is thor- 
ighly covered in its relation to history, 
ography, politics, international law, hu- 
in relations and economics. An excel- 
nt college text book and profitable read- 
g for the sales and advertising execu- 
es whose company’s markets extend 
yond the borders of this country. 
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Strictly speaking—MILK PLANT MONTHLY 's advertisers 
and their agency executives are not Philanthropists . . . 
when buying space they demand RESULTS. As repeat 
orders for space are so based it is easy to see that MILK 


PLANT MONTHLY really DELIVERS. 


Many of our advertisers have been in every issue for 
years . . . some since 1914. . . Such popularity merits 
your investigation of how MILK PLANT MONTHLY can 
“Bring Home the Bacon" for YOU. 


Consult your advertising agency, or write today for 


detailed information and rates. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1929. 


Milk Plant Monthly 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 




















bh 7 
A Journal of Constructive Help 


to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
F Further Air Conditioning, Warm Aljr 
cabs hae Heating and Roofing Trades. 





Market Data Used year after year by over 200 
Book and Industrial Advertisers who know 
Send for their market well. 


Our CCA 


|_Reoort | SNIPS MAGAZINE 





5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill. 








need PRINTING? 


Can print 2 sides and fold in 1 operation 
on new high-speed rotary web offset press. 
Up to base size 9 x 12, in 8-16-32 page 
units. omplete production facilities, New 
York City. Quality production. 

Box 413, Industrial Marketing, 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 1}, Ill 
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@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 


executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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Cover Picture Story 


Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany’s prize winning ad cam 


paign (first award in ABP’s sec 
ond division) is addressed to au 
tomotive engineers. Appears in 
four colors on back cover of ‘De- 
\thletic Club News’, 


colors and black and white in nine 


troit in two 


other automotive publications. 

Coming wide use of automatic 
transmission means expansion of 
market Timken 


This door opener 


automotive for 
roller bearings. 
campaign aims to get Timken en 
the of auto 


matic transmission engineers be 


yineers into office 


fore designs are frozen 


Robert H. Sidur Joins 
‘McGraw-Hill International’ 


Robert H. Sidur has been appointed to 
advertising staff of El Farmaceutii 

ind Pharmacy International. He will have 
the New York (¢ ity and Westchester 
(County district. Mr. Sidur formerly was 
issociated with the national advertising 
department of the J/lashington Post 
Washington, D. ( 


Donald E. Brewer Joins 
C. M. Gray & Associates 


Donald |] 


hal 


advertis 
Angus Com 
the statt 

Detroit 


Brewer, formerly 
ACT ot Esterline 
h 


11S lds 


W 


Herschell A. Morrison Dies 
rschell A. Morrison, former 
lent and a director of the 


or poration, 


Jone d 


Assoc > 


pany, Indianape 


%t (Charles M (ray 


vict 
Simmons 
died 


hospital 





THREE SMILING MIDWESTERNERS talking things over at the [5th annual conference of 
the National Advertising Agency Network, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, held May !2 to 16, 
are (left to right) N. A. Winter, N. A, Winter Advertising Agency, Des Moines; Reid Webber, 
Webber Advertising Agency, Grand Rapids 
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Herman Hutzler, Hutzler Adv. Agency, Dayton. 








Nelson Bond Elected 
VP at McGraw-Hill 


Nelson Bond, director of advertising for 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
company. Other reassignments of duties 
included the appointment of Curtis W 
McGraw, vice-president and treasurer, to 
the vice-chairmanship of the board of di 
Willard Chevalier named 
senior vice-president and assistant to the 
president and Eugene S. Dufheld was 
made executive assistant to the president, 


rectors was 


for publications 
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TO SEE THE UNSEEN is a problem in de- 
monstrating home insulation material. This 
model of a house is used by Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation to reveal the placing of 
J-M material. The roof raises and siding 
drops to reveal battens between studding. 


Roy F. Cratty Joins 
Cramer-Krasselt 


Roy F. Cratty has joined the industrial 
advertising division of the Cramer-Kras 


selt Company, Milwaukee 

Mr. Cratty formerly was with Greenlee 
Brothers & Co.. Rockford, Ill., where he 
was in charge of 


machine tool adver- 


tising Previously 
he was with the 
George D. Roper 


Corporation, Pump 
Division, Burd Pis 
ton Ring Company, 
and with the Inter- 
Harvester 





national 
(ompany 
During 


Roy F. Cratty 

two years, Mr. Cratty has been a director 
of the National Industrial Advertisers As 
sociation and in 1946-47 was president ot 


the Rockford chapter of NIAA. 


the past 


Kermish Takes Post 
With ‘Building Specialties’ 

Dr. Stanley R. Kermish, Eastern a 
vertising manager for Hoffman-Hart 
Publications, 425 Fourth Avenue, Ne 
York 16, New York, has been appoint 
advertising director the company 
new trade magazine, ‘Building Specia 


ot 


ties,, a monthly publication for deale 
selling home and industrial accessori 
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comm nox roel EXCLUSIVE REPORTS from Coast to Coast 



































Research the Product 
ir s = 
¥. factors, the principal influences in 
e the market, which tend to increase 
s or decrease the inevitable risks. 
, Only when these factors are under 
” stood and their importance realized 
d can plans be developed leading to 
1e ward greater chances for success. 
as These critical influences on sale 
It, ability are not necessarily of equal 
importance for every new product 
Perspective is needed in assessing 
their relative importance for your 
new product. However, regardless SAE Journal 
of the product, there are certain pri 
mary factors which are sufficiently FIELD EDITORS 
important for every new product Albany—€. 1. Billings 
to warrant their further discussion. Baltimore—John D. Waugh 
Is The Need Real Boston—Arnold R. Okuro 
s e Nee ? t 
- cia & ee EXCLUSIVE reports from our 
= in ne gooey tor any new Cincinnati—Harold B. Frye Field Editors about monthly 
roduct is the wee factor ,efor Cleveland—wWilson B. Fiske ° 
sen came de 4 7 reas ction 6, tnd Technical Meetings held by 
; ; em even reaches the a Heo . 
< sina Dayton—Devid 0. Bowe 38 SAE Sections from Coast 
ing board stage an honest and un Seavee—Henneth 6. Coster : 7 
biased answer must be obtained to Detroit—W. F. Sherman to Coast appear in each issue 
this question : “Does a need exist for Hawaii—Louis M. Eihl of the SAE Journal. 
1] thi oduct?” Only a “ves” : Hartford—A. M. Watson 
= us product’ mya yes answer Indianapolis—Robert T. Jackson . 
can justity further consideration of Kansas City—H. F. Twyman This broad PLUS editorial 
the product and expenditures for Los Angeles—R. V. Lindberg H 
te. a 1 i ae Mitwovkee—Relph Switzer coverage is another reason 
his ‘ ~ Y al CNG MCCTINGE. @ an Minneapolis & St. Povi— why the SAE Journal is care- 
le swer, to be honest and valid. must be S. Reed Hedges 
of arrived at by a realistic appraisal Muskegon—George E. Dake, Jr. fully read by YOUR 
. of . cilia ee a New York City—Charles ‘Foell . 
ing f the market. \re you sure it is Peorie—J. W. Vellentine customers in every 
ng. a genuine need and not one based Philadelphio—A. M. Miley automotive and 
mn circumstances peculiar to the Pittsburgh—Murray Fahnestock aeronautical manu- 
aes . s ; : Pertiand—Tom E. Allen 
Operation Of one or two customers : H 
: Richmond—Jean Y. Ray facturing center. 
‘al Is the enthusiasm tor the product St. Lovis—A. K. Miller 
a within yout own organization Salt Lake City—C. W. Sissman, Jr. 
founded on ia knowledge of the San Diego—Rex Taylor 
a : San Francisco—Elton B. Fox 
lee market o1 is if engendered by per Seattle—Donald M. Grimes 
he sonal ambitions and desires for Spokane—T. H. Barker 
greater power in the company ? Is Syracuse—William F. Burrows 
someone tn the oreamicett a Toronto—Warren Hastings 
: tehegalyeoyhape ona: Tulse—F. E. DeVere Official Publication of the 
tor a chance to test his ideas at the Vancouver—John B. Tompkins “ , : i" 
stockholders’ expense? If data Washington, a Feldman Society of Automotive Engineers 
oe i . Wichito—W. A. Day - : r 
which is adequate, which is up-to Williamsport—J. H. Carpenter 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
date, and which has a broad enoug! 
base, 1s not available then it should _ 
be dug up in the field. Guesses and 
hopes aren’t enough. Facts are es THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK 
sential. 
so When there is no longer any doubt . hich . 
\s RSENS S a . . . is the only reference source which contains 
s to the existence of a need for the 
oduct, then two other questions basic statistical information on 86 primary in- 
nust be considered: . . 
dustrial and trade markets . . . and detailed data on 
1. Is the product planned to fill ‘ : ; 
= heimiame wee the publications serving them. 
at 
) T : 7 
Pris 2. Is it planned to fill a need of , ; , 
sii siaee sdetails So aa te Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously _ in: 
t tively aware? 
ly ° 
4 or example, in many metal work THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK 
le (Continued on Page 141) 
1¢ 
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Are You 
Carrying 

YOUR 
Share of 
the Load? 


You, the managers of America's plants, 
factories and stores have the responsi- 
bility of telling and selling America's 
story. 

















































Are you teaching regularly the fund- 
amentals of our Free American Eco- 
nomic System? If you are not, can 
you look your children in the eye 
twenty years from now and say you 
did your share? Part of management's 
everyday job is to keep talking about 
and telling about: 

1. The right to own private 
propert 
papet tion 
, t and wage incenti 
. The free market inti 
Government regulation but 
not government control. 


WVawn 


When Americans understand and be- 
lieve these cornerstones of American 
life, the Communists will have no more 
chance of destroying our lives, homes 
and business properties. 


TAKE ACTION NOW 


We have just what you need: An 
inexpensive, but dramatic and con- 
tinuous service — designed to Resell 
America to Americans—which ties in 
with the Free American Economics 
Systems campaign of the Advertising 
Council. It is backed by Labor Unions 
os well as by Educational and Business 
groups. It is so produced as to be the 
least expensive promotione! campaign 
you ever used. It goes without saying 
it may be the most valuable in your 
entire life. 


* FREE 


You owe it to yourself. your plant, 
your workers to get the facts about 
this vitally important campaign. And 
the facts—illustrated and interesting 
—aore yours for the asking: 


MAIL COUPON Topar! 


BISHOP PUBLISHING Co. 
427 W. Randolph St#., Chicago 6, IIlinois 


BISHOP PUBLISHING CO. 
427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please rush me free information about the 


Free AMerican Economics System Campaign 
No obligation 

Company 

Address 


City State 


By 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 78] 


Ad Volume Tabulation 


= Pages 

lrade Group 1948 IMM7 
Jewelers’ Circular 

Keystone 270 316 
Knit Goods Weekly +108 114 
Leather & Shoes (w.) ti*°102 t*101 
Lingerie Merchandising 83 81 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 69 64 
Motor 188 156 
Motor Age 147 158 
Motor Service 163 185 
NJ (National Jeweler) 

(5%x7%) 2423 28 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 131 125 
National Furniture 

Review gO 80 
Photographic Trade News 80 90 
Plumbing & Heating 

Business ‘ 103 76 
Plumbing & Heating 

Journal 81 57 
Piumbing & Heating 

Wholesaler . 20 14 
Poultry Supply Dealer 26 25 
Radio & Television 

Retailing 93 107 
Sheet Metal Worker *an *FR 
Southern Automotive 

Journal $177 126 
Southern Hardware 91 110 
Sporting Goods Dealer 204 218 
Sports Age 58 623 
Super Market 

Merchandising $145 117 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

diser (41%%x6%) 85 112 

Total 6.451 6.473 
Pages 

Class Group 1948 1947 
Advertising Age (w.) 

(10% x14) +$257 225 
American Funeral 

Director 6&9 74 
American Hairdresser 57 61 
American Restaurant &7 99 
Banking (7x10-3/16) 66 63 
(hain Store Age 

Fountain-Restaurant 

Combination 0 
Cleaning & Laundry 

World 9 20 
Dental Surveys 123 150 
Fountain Service 56 53 
Hospital Management R7 81 
Hotel Management $144 $178 
Hotel Monthly i6 50 
Hiotel World-Review (w.) 

(9% x14) 7*46 t*50 
Industria Marketing 104 YS 
Journal of the American 

Medical Asso. (w.) tTi$*387 $*421 
Laundry Age °97 *95 
Medical Economics 

(44x64) 102 103 
Modern Beauty Shop 104 98 
Modern Medicine (semi 

mo.) (4% x6 4) 146 141 
Nation's Schools 77 67 
Oral Hygiene 

(4 16x7-3/16) 128 152 


Pages 

Class Group 1948 1947 
Restaurant Management 82 84 
Scholastic Coach ...... 39 36 
School Executive—-Schoo!l 

Equipment News . ; 63 54 
School Management 

(9%)x11%) ‘ 28 §32 
What's New in Home 

Economics . “ 78 71 

Total . 2,552 2,599 
Pages 

Export Group 1948 1947 
American Automobile 

(overseas edition) 100 101 
American Exporter 

(two editions)..... 296 312 
American Exporter Indus- 

trial (two editions).. 194 171 
Automovil Americano 119 118 
Caminos y Calles 29 31 
Farmaceutico 57 75 
Hacienda (two editions) 120 141 
Hospital rr ‘ ‘ 16 16 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion . 74 72 
Ingenieria Internacional 

| es 104 110 
McGraw-Hill Digest 14 9 
Petroleo Interamericano 65 R8 
Pharmacy International . 23 [ 
Revista Aerea Latino- 

americana ees *13 *20 
Revista Rotaria 8 19 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4-5/16x7-3/16) .. ‘ 40 51 
Textiles Panamericanos 60 60 

Total ‘ - 1,331 1,385 


§iIncludes a special issue. 1947 May and 
June issues of School Management 
combined 

*Includes classified advertising 
+Estimated 
Last issue estimated 

+Last two issues estimated 

®Two issues 
Three issues 

tFive issues 

fAs of July, 1947, Of] Weekly became 
World Oil. 

[Pharmacy International published its 
first edition in June, 1947 

41947 figures cover both Aviation and 
Aviation News, which were incorpo- 
rated into Aviation Week as of Jul) 
7, 1947. May 1948 figure includes Air 
Transport which was _ incorporated 
into Aviation Week as of April 1948 
‘Operating Engineer published its first 
regular issue January, 1948 

ADoes not include advertising in spe- 
cial Western section 

As of Jan. 1, 1948, Hide & Leather & 
Shoes became Leather & Shoes. 
Plant Engineering published its first 
issue November 1947 

@Beginning January, 1948, Practical 
Builder changed its type page size to 
7x10 inches. The 1947 figure is con 
verted to the new size 

™As of January, 1948, Water Works 
Engineering became a monthly. The 
1947 figures are based on two issues 


Correction April, 1948 figure for 
Electrical West should have read 148 
instead of 149 

NOTE: The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without per 
mission 





H. M. Wertz, B. E. Hotvedt 
Join ‘Motor Age’ Staff 


H. M. Wertz and B. E. Hotvedt hav 
resigned their former positions to become 
regional business managers of Motor Age 
in the southern and northern part of the 
Chicago territory, respectively. Mr. Wertz 
formerly was advertising manager for 
Toledo Steel Products Company and M1 
Hotvedt was sales promotion manager of 


the Blackhawk Mfg. Co 
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Florez, Phillips & Clark 
Now Clark & Rickerd, Inc. 


The name of Florez, Phillips & Clark 
Detroit, has been changed to Clark 
& Rickerd. C. E. Rickerd, formerly 
vice-president and account executive with 
the Zimmer-Keller agency, has joined the 
firm as executive vice-president. G. A 
Florez is now devoting all his time t 
Florez, Inc. 














[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 49] 
Long Pants for House Organ 


it’s for, what it means to the com- 
munity and the individual employe. 

The personality sketch. These 
are humanized articles on personnel, 
management and employe personnel 
both. Such sketches help lighten the 
heavier load the publication must 
carry. 

Safety, suggestions, sports and 
social events, genuine personal news 
notes (as distinguished from the 
Who’s-the-blonde-Jimmy S.-is-buy- 
ing-sodas-for? type of synthetic 
news item), promotions and trans- 
fers, retirements and news of pen 
sioners—these are some of the in- 
gredients modern editors are adding 
in order to round out the recipe. 

Any employe publication worth 
its salt is planned in advance. Not 
a week in advance, but three months 
or six months or a year, with provi 
sions made for last-minute news. 
The modern editor knows where 
he’s headed; he doesn’t have to sit 
with an eye on the mail chute in or 
der to find out what his next issue 
is going to contain. 

The feuding between the tabloid 
vs. the standard size magazine 
schools of thought is endless and 
purposeless. How many colors are 
used, how many columns the publi- 
cation employs, are details of minor 
importance. Whatever the physical 
medium, make it visually attractive 
and make it readable; the rest will 
take care of itself. Some of the 
country’s best employe publications 
are simple, modest, inexpensive lit- 
tle journals; these are not under- 
budgeted — they are publications 
that simply use their budgets well. 

Managements feeling their way 
along in industrial communication 
often write for specimens of other 
company publications, to see what 
“others are doing.” No judges 
f publication pattern themselves, 
they appropriate another company’s 
pattern and try to fit it to their own 
vithout knowing the true objective 
‘f either. It’s like getting another 
1an’s hat in a restaurant: It prob- 
ibly won't look well on you because 
t doesn’t fit. But what’s most im- 
ortant is that it isn’t yours, and 
our best friends (who may be your 
mployes) know it right away. 

Therefore the managements that 
ire in earnest about these things 
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F RS Twin THE MEN 
uvere BUY INGsav 


HAVE THE 





The PAPER INDUSTRY 
and PAPER WORLD 


This oldest A. B. C. monthly publication serving America’s 6th Industry exerts 
great influence in the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing Industry because its Scope 
of Service provides iis readers with valuable articles on management, produc- 
tion, technology, forestry, ete. 


The combined skill and experience of a staff of specialists keeps each issue of 
the publication alive with interesting, informative material about machines, 
equipment, processes and new developments; plus digests, trends, legislation 
and markets. 


The PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD gives its advertisers straight-to- 
the-mark action among the men who buy .or specify the vast quantities of 
Machinery, Chemicals, Equipment and Supplies needed in this important in- 
dustry. It goes direct to companies, officials, managers, superintendents, engi- 
neers, chemists, foremen and skilled operators. 


Breadth of editorial service, breadth of readership—both contribute to breadth 
of advertising effectiveness. That is why each issue of the publication carries so 
many different classes of product and equipment advertising. 

Plan now to reach the men who have the BUYING Say by using the publication 


that is FIRST in their FAVOR. Let us show you some interesting facts and 
figures about the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing Industry. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO S, Itt 














LOOK FOR =s- Ba 
THIS EMBLEM 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters,in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book. It means you can find facts on the publication's editorial 
services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar information, 
adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 


industrial 
MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
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Want to 


Make Sales 
the 


EASY 
WAY 


Well — one way to do so is to 
concentrate on those who can 
afford to buy. There’s where 
you'll make most sales with 
least effort — your most profit- 
able sales. 














Everybody knows that “Yacht- 
ing” is a first market for the 
sale of boats and boating equip- 
ment. But have you stopped to 
think that the yachtsman who 
reads “Yachting” is also a pre- 
ferred prospect for all fine 
products that appeal to men? 
He can afford them. He likes 
what he sees in “Yachting” and 
he’s able to buy what he likes. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street © New York 17, N.Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 9-0715 




















survey the audience first; thev sur- 
vey their existing medium, if they 
have one, against agreed objectives, 
and then seek to correct what's 
wrong or to supply what’s missing. 
You wouldn't throw a new product 
on the market without first re- 
searching it, testing it and checking 
it. Why should you foist on your 
employes an important medium of 
communication without knowing 
that it has a chance to produce? 

Management, yearning to sell its 
free enterprise at the local plant 
level, is beginning to recognize that 
the plant reporter is a pretty im- 
portant individual in the publica- 
tion structure. He can muddy up 
the waters for a company program 
rather easily ; on the other hand, if 
he’s treated decently, he can give 
1 company-wide program a lot of 
local push in the plant or depart- 
ment. In days gone by, the plant 
reporter was exhorted (usually with 
1 club) to provide “pictures of you 
ind your friends, and news from 
vour department.” A newspaper 
reporter, assigned to his beat with 
instructions as casual as that, would 
regard his boss as slightly nuts. 
Yet the poor plant reporter, with 
no schooling in news-gathering, is 
urged to spade up the news, which is 
why vou find gossip in so many em 
ploye journals the reporters 
haven't been trained to know the 
difference \lready several large 
companies have instituted reporter 
training courses—the country’s first 
was given last year by the Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass Company in as 
sociation with the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern Um 
versity 

\ healthy activity of the modern 
ized employe publication is the edi 
torial board. The Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) and Switt & 
(Co. are two organizations whose 
publication policies are tramed in 
telligently by their editorial boards, 
working in association with the ed1 
tors. This procedure enables an 
ditor to systematize his work, to 
yperate against a deadline that has 
meaning. Those with whom editors 
must work in a company are now 
much more aware of deadlines for, 
ifter al 
pear on time, it must adhere to a 


|, if a publication is to ap 


schedule. Copy approvals are sim 
plified when editorial boards exist, 
ind the publication is more effec- 
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Net paid circulation 
now over 10,000 daily 


If you self material or equip- 
ment to the metal producing, 
. fabricating, distributor or 
consumer industry it will 


pay you to investigate. 


AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET 


Published daily since 1890 


20 Cliff Street 
New York 7, New York 


-~ 


Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 

* ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting, handling, orming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


The contractor who does concrete 
* construction work; 
The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


3 And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
* tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three. 


Write i | for complete informa- 
=a tion and latest circulation figures 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6, 






























‘ations design. 
cations le ign. . ’ 2 
Jurisdiction of an employe publi- t | me 0 n p 
cation is a touchy subject. There is $ | 
much to be said, for example, for 
the proprietorship of an industrial 

relations and industrial relations are : N f) ij S ’ R [Al 

the same. The industrial relations 

department in many cases has a 

keener appreciation than others of 

the internal communications prob- 

Yet public relations departments 

Se ca ; ° 

are more familiar with the tech- | Th L Mi PF V J] 
niques of communication, more apt n e ower ISSISSIPpl a ey 


tively knit into the whole communi- 
relations department, for employe 
lem because it lives with it daily. 
to lend sound aid when the actual 


preparation must be done. The If you haven't heard . . . then it's time to 
same goes for advertising depart- investigate the phenomenal INDUSTRIAL 
ments. Here the know-how also CHANGES that are taking place, or have 
= ere a already taken place, in the greatest potential 

Kor our part, we dont think it industrial area in these United States. A 
TS WE Se Se golden opportunity and a definite challenge 


tends the program. What matters ‘ , 
: awaits the progressive manufacturer of con- 


eile al APT aibeg struction machinery and materials . . . . and 
cerely and energetically the man in 
charge sees to it that the publication CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY —_ 
be a major help in furnishing your advertis- 
ing message the most direct, ‘economical 
audience among contractors and public offi- 
cials, as well as the engineers and architects, 
who are the advance guard for these in- 
dustrial changes. 


is how it is superintended ; how sin- 


does its appointed job—that of in 
terpreting a company to its em- 
ployes lhis calls for all depart 
ments working together. 
Editor Is The Key Person 

Che calibre of industrial editors 


has improved greatly in the past 


few years. Companies are discover In Our 15th Year 


aie et Ne ONS TRUCTION 
oali/ NEWS MONTHLY 





project as employe communication 





to a green and untried journalist. 
1 - 1 1 

is costly tolly. In no other depart 

ment ot a company has there been 


so obvious a management disposi 













on to let the amateut learn the 
ropes alone. No company in its <i> 
right mind would engage a sales Reporting 
inager who didn’t know sales. or CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 







~ 






In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas 


i research chemist who didn’t know ern eer set 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana 












hemistry, or a production man who 


lidn’t know machines and methods. i i ee ee een 4 ARKANSAS 


Yet a company will do business run 








ing into six and eight and more 

ligits annually, and entrust the tell 

ng of the story of it to a person it For Basic Information On Industrial and Trade 

ays no more than a boilermaker’s A s H 

> leggiiaaaanias os Markets—and the Publications Which Serve Them 
[Employer - employe communica 


. . see the 556 pages of data covering 86 primary 


on is not our smallest job. Man 


gement is increasingly in the mood markets—specifications, rates and circulations of the 
it it's our biggest. To the solu ° . : 

m of this problem manneemes 2,100 business papers serving U. S. and Canadian 
is begun to call the best talent industry—and the factual presentations of over 200 


vailable for, unless we can sell free : rT — : 
| leading publishing organizations . . . in your 1948 


nterprise as a going concern to the 


ee ee ee THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK 


rget selling anything else 








To be continued 
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DEADLINE JULY 1 


—— to link your product name 
with the most authoritative 
source of vital information ever 
assembled for the Aviation 
Industry! 
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NEVER BEFORE — has a more useful job 
of reporting been undertaken for air- 
port and aircraft service operators air- 
line and military ground operations. 
This special issue will be filled with 
case histories and a wealth of vital 
information on management tech- 
niques, operations, merchandising 
methods, shop methods and new 
products. 


NEVER BEFORE—has a project been 
more timely, for political and economic 
events are spurring commercial, mili- 
tary and private aviation to new rec- 
ords of expansion in both material and 
personnel. 


NEVER BEFORE—have advertisers had 
such a unique opportunity to identify 
their products with the latest advice 
...the best advice available to the 
aviation industry. 







Guidebook of the 
Aviation Industry 
On-the-Ground 


Avion 


MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS 
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PROBLEMS . 








Time for the Creative Side? 

Our advertising department is growing 
There is so much to do from an adminis- 
trative standpoint as well as in the crea- 
tion of new advertisements, literature, etc., 
that the day is never long enough. The 
office is short-handed; the sales depart 
ment is particularly short of help, and the 
advertising department is in an even worse 
condition. So, it seems that most of my 
time is taken up with administrative mat 
ters as well as some routine tasks and the 
creative side is neglected 

How do other advertising managers get 


things done? Is this a common problem 


or am | at fault ? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Your problem is common to most 
advertising managers. If they are 
good administrators, they usually 
spend too much time on this side of 
their responsibility. If they are es- 
sentially creative and like to write, 
the administrative side is frequently 
neglected. The problem is to find a 
happy balance. 

If you have a small to medium 
sized advertising department, you 
can eventually build up some one 
person into the job of responsi- 
bility for the creative tasks and an- 
other in charge of administration 
and production. Of course, you will 
still have an over-all administrative 
job to do, but in this way you can 
avoid the details and have more tinte 
for the policy forming job, more 
time to visit with customers, more 
time to create. 

If you have a little larger depart- 
ment and management will back 
you, it is a good idea to take a third 
man and give him general charge of 
production and advertising as your 
general advertising assistant. Then, 
you can be of even more value to 
your company. 

Of course, a good hard-working 
advertising agency is a great asset 
and helps solve many problems of 
this kind. 

Lest by chance we are shooting 
over your head and the various as- 
sistants mentioned are beyond your 
reach, we recommend the proverbial 
hide-out in another office or at home 





By KEITH J. EVANS 


at which time you can catch up on 
the creative work, which after all 
is the foundation of all advertising 
effort. 

Does Sales Department 

Use Literature? 

We have a fairly complete set of litera- 
ture covering our entire line. On each par- 
ticular unit a separate bulletin is prepared 
which we believe tells the whole story and 
does a wonderful selling job. I have just 
discovered, however, that our sales de- 
partment does not use this literature to 
very good advantage. 

We have a large number of plants and 
sales offices. Thousands of letters are writ- 
ten quoting and giving information about 
our product, but in a fairly good per- 
centage of cases, literature prepared by 
the advertising department is wot used. 
Is this the fault of the advertising depart- 
ment department? What 
can we do to improve the situation? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

It might easily be argued that 
this is the fault of sales manage- 
ment for not taking advantage of 
the material that is available to 
them, but this reasoning will not im- 
prove the situation. From an adver- 
tising angle, it might better be ex- 
plained that developing the adver- 
tising is only half the job—getting 
the literature into the hands of the 
proper people is the other half, and 
this all belongs in the hands of the 
advertising department. If everyone 
in the sales department was enthus- 
iastic about your literature, was in- 
timately acquainted with the pic 
tures, information, data, etc., they 
probably would immediately turn to 
your literature and use it as the most 
important aid in their selling pro- 
gram. 

So, we urge you first to regularly 
appear before your sales organiza 
tion, reviewing each piece of litera- 
ture as it is published, and then 
make the literature easily available 
for their inclusion with all sales 
correspondence. Some advertising 
departments maintain a complete 
literature file in every branch of the 
sales department so that it will be 
very handy to even the laziest cor 
respondent. 


or the sales 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 135] 


Research the Product 


ing industries there is a need for 
protective coatings. The need is 
being filled by existing products or 
methods. A new coating which does 
the job faster, or better, or more 
economically will fill this known 
need of which the market 1s aware. 
Here the manufacturer must cap 
ture a share of a known market. 


Potential Need Takes 
Educational Selling 


On the other hand, let us consider 
a mythical low cost television at- 
tachment for telephones. There is 
no demand at present, certainly, for 
such a product but if preliminary 
research indicates that such a prod- 
uct could contribute to more profit- 
able business operation, more com- 
fortable living, or more pleasant re 
creation, then a demand could be 
created. A need thus exists with 
out the market’s being actively 
aware of its existence. The manu- 
facturer must, in this case, be pre 
pared to do an entirely different 
selling and promotion job with con- 
siderable emphasis on education of 
potential users. 

\t this preliminary stage of new 
product planning then, marketing 
research in the case of the known 
need, should be used: 

1. To determine whether or not 

the market is large enough to 
justify the expenses to be in- 
curred. 
To determine whether or not 
the planned product improve- 
ments are sufficiently impor- 
tant to buyers to capture an 
adequate share of the poten- 
tial volume. 

3. To analyze the competitive 
situation with respect to sales 
volume, brand loyalties, pro 
motion and product advan 
tages. 

[f a need is not known to exist but 
s suspected, then the immediate ob- 
ectives of the field research should 
Ye: 

1. To confirm or disprove the 
suspected need. 

2. To define that need in terms 

of benefits to the buyer. 

3. To arrive at a practical esti 
mate of the minimum size of 
the market in terms of unit 
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identifies Advertising Publications, Inc., the largest publishing 
house serving the entire advertising and marketing field. Through 
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16,000 ° PLANTS . . industrial plants— 


your best potential customers for surplus 
equipment—get SURPLUS RECORD every 


This is the pioneer magazine that 





month 
offers you a unique vehicle for your product 
message. Here editorial and advertising 
pages enjoy the same high readership. You 
cant beat this combination for tremendous 
pulling power and volume orders 

Write for the complete story 

and copy of current issue of 


"20,000 circulation effective July 1. 1948 


VORPLON 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











sales at various possible price 
levels. 

In many cases this is only part of 
the research work to be done on a 
new product. In other cases it may 
be the whole job. Perhaps the prod 
ucts advantages are not strong 
enough to make it really new from 
the viewpoint of users but only com- 
petitive with existing products. Per- 
haps the advantages, again from the 
users’ angle, do not justify the price. 
If careful examination of cost esti- 
mates indicates that a lower price 
is impossible further consideration 
should be passed up. Perhaps the 
field work indicates that no real 
need exists, that it would be wise to 
forget this particular product and 
concentrate on another. Up to this 
point field work has been limited 
and research costs held down to a 
minimum. 


Research Brings Idea 
Down To Earth 


Now is the time to analyze and 
evaluate the results obtained and to 
use these results in deciding whe- 
ther or not additional expense is 
justified. For example, our organi- 
zation recently made a very limited 
field study for a manufacturer who 
was planning the production and 
sale of an electronic valve control. 
Certainly there is a need in many 
process industries for a valve con 
trol and this control could do some 
things better than any control then 
mn the market. 

Interviews in depth were con 
ducted with engineering personnel in 
plants where large numbers of con 
trolled valves were used, and some 
harshly realistic facts were brought 
into the open 

l. The things the proposed con 

trol could do better were not 


the things users wanted im 


proved 

2. There were no markets for 
the proposed control beyond 
those being adequately serv 
iced by existing controls. 

3. The proposed control would 


have to be sold for a price ap- 

proximately 50°% above the 
price of existing controls do 
ing a satisfactory job. 

} Propet 
control 


servicing of the new 
would require field 


service branches which the 


manutacturer did not have. 


Replacement parts inventories 
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by men who will 
ee make wood prod- === 
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billion feet of 
lumber being pro- 
duced this year. 
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assured results. 
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would have to be maintained 

at each field service branch. 
When these facts were weighed 
against the cost of tooling for the 
new products, producing it, promot 
ing it and selling it, the product was 
abandoned. The decision was cer 
tainly wise and outstanding evi 
dence of good management can be 


, seen in the fact that the field work 


was done and the results analyzed, 
evaluated and applied before the 
big expenditures were made. 

On the other hand the prelimin 
ary field work may support the 
thinking which prompted plans for 
the new product. The research man 
in the picture may have brought 
back the necessary proof that a 
need exists, that the potential vol- 
ume is attractive, and the competi- 
tive and profit picture quite favor- 
able. Should he then bow out to 
rest on his laurels? Hardly. In many 
cases it 1s necessary at this time to 
examine product quality in relation 
to the desires of the market. 


Shifts Scene To 
Product’s Real Market 


The product, as planned thus far, 
may require more engineering to 
make it really good enough for the 
job it will have to do. Or it may be 
found that the product is too good 
for the market at which it is aimed. 
\ large electrical manufacturer re 
cently developed a variable speed 
motor control that was really a 
honey. Its range was extraordinary 
and control was actually hairline, 
\ll through the development stage 
the company had a particular proc 
essing industry in mind as the logi 
il market. 

Field research, on a small scale 
but very intensive, punctured a bub 
ble again. The processing industry 
did not need speed control of eTreat 
er than 5:1 ratios and this tvpe of 


ontrol could be had by mechanical 


means at verv low cost. For a while 
looked like another © stillborn 
product but the same field research 


had indicated that other industries 
ittered better possibilities \ little 
more work showed that a very defi 
nite and substantial market did 
xist. Promotion plans were changed 


ind sales eftorts directed more real 


sti ally 
loday the product is making 
money and profits are not being 


eaten up by writing-off the cost of 
Continued on Page 149) 
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For specific overall coverage of the nation- 
wide bottled milk industry, choose THE MILK 
DEALER. This result-proved executive-read 
business paper has the largest straightline 
ABC circulation of progressive milk dealers, 
and is read by virtually every worthwhile pur- 
chasing unit from coast to coast. It offers 
you a clear cut channel to substantial sales 
at low cost in one of America's top ranking 
food industries. More advertising agencies 
select and more large national advertisers 
use THE MILK DEALER regularly than any 
other dairy industries publication. For 38 
years THE MILK DEALER hes helped to 
build and expand the industry. And its 
marketing service to advertisers has been 
equally as helpful and effective as its edi- 
torial service to readers. Wherever you go 


cet ALL 4 in tHe Mik INDUSTRY 


First Choice 
of Advertisers and Agencies 


in America's dairyland THE MILK 
DEALER is on sales duty . . . an essential 
working part of the vast network of milk bot- 
tling plants that 
bring America its 
morning-fresh 
bottle of milk. 


Free to advertisers 
and advertising 
agencies: market- 
ing, merchandising 
data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help 
you plan more ef- 
fective advertising 
and increase your 
sales to the dairy 
industries. Lists and 
addressing mailing 
services at moder- 
ate cost. 


Ask for Market Data Surveys 














THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 WN. FIFTH STREET 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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5 Ay . o % of Market Data Book Subscribers 


use it in making up schedules. 


If you are one of the 41.4°/, who don't use it for this purpose shouldn't 
you consider turning over a new leaf? Could be that you're missing 
something that would be of as much value, as great an aid in simplify- 
ing your work, as it is to thousands of other industrial advertising 
executives. Why do it the hard way when there's this splendid, sharp- 
cutting tool right at your elbow to cut away most of the red tape and 
detail? Reach for your Market Data Book now! 
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o sell the 


MEAT 


PACKING 
FIELD... 


merica’s basic 


food industry... 


tell your selling story 


in the one publication that, 


has success- 


and consistently in- 
troduced new products and 
methods to the meat pack- 
ing industry, earned read- 
ership and acceptance by 
packing plant executives 


everywhere in this 


FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 

















This is an upside-down story. 

I was in the president’s office of 
a small but progressive company 
when he called in his assistant and 
the talk started. Their problem was 
an advertising expenditure that al- 
lowed only one-third pages, but, 
rightfully, the president wanted to 
get the most out of that amount of 
space. “So,” he said decidedly, “I 
insist on doing something different. 
I vote we put the square third up- 
side-down; then it will attract 
everybody's attention.” 

“Very good idea,” enthused the 
assistant. “Then, when the readers 
see it, they'll get so curious they'll 
turn it around and get all the facts 
on our product.” 

“You think so?” I asked, recall- 
ing one company who tried it and 
was disappointed in results. “You 
think when an architect, or engi- 
neer, or draftsman, busily reading 
the advertisements for product in 
formation, and who considers read- 
ing a necessary part of his job- 
keeping informed—that he’s going 
to take time to turn the magazine 
around, read the features, make 
notes, and be moved to action? Or, 
is he going to dismiss it with merely 
a quick, curious look to see who is 
resorting to trickery’? There’s a dif- 
ference between noticing and being 
wtfluenced,” I added, quoting what 
the previous company had found 
ut. 

“T still want it run upside-down,” 
the president said. 

“Me too,” his man Friday agreed. 





BY BOYCE CRAIG 


secretary had come into the room— 
she whom I knew to be highly 
efficient, alert, a smart cookie. 

“Pardon me,” she said. “But the 
two new line drawings just arrived. 
Here they are.” 

She held them out. One was up- 
side down. 

The president didn’t notice it, be- 
cause he was studying the details of 
the first one. That one pleased him, 
and his eyes moved to the second. 
“What in blazes?” he said. “Turn 
it over. I can’t He stopped, 
stared a moment, was silent. Then 
he squinted and said, “Now hold 
them up right.” Again he looked 
and was silent. 

“That dad-blamed upside-down 
one—got me,” he finally said. “And 
if it irked me just to see it, what 
must it do to the reader?” 

“T see your point now,” he added. 
“So let’s stay business-like and run 
the thing right, tell our message 
like everybody else. I wouldn’t want 
any of my salesmen walking on their 
heads in a prospect’s office!” 

“You're quite right,” the assis- 
tant agreed again. “Miss M—— 
it was a fortunate mistake you made 
just then.” 

“Oh,” she said smoothly, “it 
wasn’t a mistake. You were argu- 
ing, and I wondered if you knew 
what it really looked like, that’s all. 
So, I thought I'd let you see, so 
you could decide better. Grandma 
used to always say, ‘Changing a 
horse in mid-stream isn’t such a 
dumb idea if it’s for a_ better 





$12.500,000,000 market’ 


For the first time I noticed his horse.’ ”’ 





THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 4 “Check List for Producer and 


107 S. Dearborn St Sponsor Responsibilities in the Pro Both large and small producers 
duction of Motion Pictures” has 


ANA Prepares Check List of Film Making Responsibilities 


criticisms before finally released 


from all sections of the country co 


Chicago 5. Illinois 


been prepared and released by the operated in the project. 
\ssociation of National Adver The check list was prepared by 
tisers sub-committee of the ANA  filn 
committee under the chairmanshiy 
of Virgil L. Simpson, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Other committee 
members are Robert M. Dunn 
3) production, 4) prints, and 5) General Aniline and Film Corpora 
distribution. tion; F. Merle Johnson, General 

The check list has been in produc- Motors Corporation; Henry Krig- 
tion for almost a year. It was sub ner, Ford Motor Company, and 
John M. Shaw, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 


Point-by-point details of responsi 
bility on each of five major subjects 
are given in the check list. Covered 
in the list are 1) planning, 2) script, 


Write for up-to-date 
market facts and 1948 


Vedia Data Folder. 


mitted by both producers and spon- 
sors for additional suggestions and 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 47] ” 7 
YOUR SALES STORY 

ate /FOR ONLY $50.* 
dealer, or the dealer is solely re- ON A $50,000 FILM 
“ sponsible for the business? WITH 2,000,000 AMERICANS 
4. What controls over resale AS YOUR AUDIENCE! 


prices can or should be established ? 


6 Distribution Policies 





ri Is there a conflict between dealer’s THE SHERMAN PLAN** EXCLUSIVELY OFFERS: 
ad. ali — tame 4 ; tie —S . 
delivered = ond saneutactures @ SPOT BOOKINGS to coincide with your sales promotion and public 
prices f.o.b. factory’ Is the plan one relations plans. 
és which does not encourage price-cut- @ CONTROLLED CIRCULATION to reach the audiences YOU want WHEN 


you want them with this PLUS . . . our continuing survey reveals that ALL 
clubs, posts or chapters controlled by us are FULLY EQUIPPED for 





ting or commission-splitting ? 








- 5. Should the manufacturer : 
of . : sound film showings! 
dealer relationships be expressed in 
a, a written contract, which provide AND HERE'S YOUR AUDIENCE: 
d. full information regarding prod @ 1,750,000 members of the VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS of the U.S., 
n ucts, prices, territories, trade or reached through 13,500 Posts and Auxiliary Chapters. 
d : i nae @ 300,000 members of the NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION belonging 
4 cash discounts, stocks to be carried, to 5,000 N.R.A. Clubs. 
- service facilities to be provided, pro- 
id motion material to be furnished Our distribution fees are so scheduled as to bring you the greatest 
d etc ? individual audience atiention at lowest per capita cost possible! 











Using the case study referred to 
; For a listing of approved films (bearing the approval of V.F.W and N.R.A. Preview 





: as an example, constant conflict has Committees) as well as rates and the booklet "WHAT'S ON YOUR SCREEN?” 
id developed because of the competi- write NOW to 
at tion which exists between the manu 
facturer’s salesmen, who are en 
1. deavoring to get large orders direct ye 4844 
n 






from the customer, and the dealers, 


. who are relied on for the smaller 


aA. 
eg LAWN. 
Pe a) 

















- business and the pick-up stuff. 420-421 Victor Saliding, net. M6 Washington 1, D. C. 
ir \s a matter of fact, the manufac *Average st ay vary with length of film. **Copyright 1947. 
turer’s trade discount is so liberal \ il 
” that his dealers are encouraged to 
% cut the price in order to land an 
c order for which the manufacturer’s 
own salesmen may be in competi- Cc oO od y | D E N T I A | F 
. tion. The factory sells at list prices, 
- f.o.b. factory, but the dealer will 
ad ronny quote the —_ on a de e 
fe ee eee, aN Advance Report to Aavertisers 
- odie ‘| wan is no firm s understand- — 
da 


Ing with dealers on resale prices. 
e [he manufacturer’s volume at 





\\ 








a present is about 50-50 between his S 
r aren oleae anit tile disieiers: @ Latest developments in the construction and 
but the business received from the LX 4 public works industries in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
- latter is considered relatively un are furnished Construction Digest advertisers five 
profitable because of the long dis times a week . . . confidential, advance reports that make up one 
ounts in vogue. The manufacturer of the extra merchandising services Construction Digest provides 
needs to reexamine his whole dis its advertisers. 
S tributor structure to determine how 
| nhentife tite thuaiaene froma Gentes Only from Construction Digest do you get a clear, concise, 
nd distributors is. and what the authoritative picture of activities in this tri-state area... the news 
rrect discount is, based on actual of projects, products and people so essential to your business. 
ervices performed, before he can More than 400 advertisers are receiv- 
eally decide on the correct policy. ing this service in addition to thorough 
Che distributor relationship ob coverage of this rich tri-state market. 
( iously affects the morale and earn 
ngs of the manufacturer’s own 215 E. New York St. 


ilesmen, who often find themselves INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





competition with the dealers. The 
ilesmen are paid on a salary and 





uota basis, with a small bonus for 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinois —Indiana— Ohio Public Work 


} Ce) ny 


Indianapolis 


lume over quota, but the dealer’s 
usiness is not counted in establish- 
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THE ARCHITECT 

AND HiS STAFF 

TIE THIS TAG 

ON YOUR PRODUCTS 

LONG BEFORE BUILDERS 
EVER BUY 

THE SPECIFIED BRAND 


ell the story that will 

sell your products to the right 
men, at the right time, in P/A 
the magazine that's right 
up the editorial alley of all 
architectural building prod- 


ucts specifiers. 


Soon To Be Released. .... 


“How to Sell Effectively to 
Architectural Organizations’ 

it's a fact-packed study 
every building materials sales 
find mighty 


manager will 


helpful. 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St New York 18 








ing the salesman’s quota and deter- 
mining his bonus. The result is that 
salesmen have been known to place 
received direct with local 
a basis which results in 


orders 
dealers, on 
an under-the-counter commission to 
the salesman from the dealer. Here 
the distributor policy practically 
commits suicide. 

This manufacturer has no policy 
regarding stocks to be carried or 
installation and other services to be 
Yet all dealer sales carry 
the same discount, which in the case 


rendered 


of large items, requiring consider 
able engineering service, should be 
set up to installation 
Obviously the trade discount should 
be based on services performed and 
uniform schedule 


cover costs. 


not a routine or 
hallowed only by precedent. 

The company in question inher- 
ited several hundred dealer and dis- 
tributor outlets from its predeces- 
sors, and some of them are far more 
important in terms of business rep 
resented than others. Certain 
tributors are much better qualified 
to sell particular than 
others. As a matter of fact, not all 
dealers sell the complete line. Thus 
the promotion department is con- 


dis- 


products 


stantly handicapped in its efforts to 
do a good job by difficulties in deter- 
mining which dealers are entitled 
to sales promotion cooperation, sup 
plies of literature, leads from adver 
tising, etc. Some embarrassing situ 
ations have developed because liter- 
ature describing certain products 
which a dealer has not been author 
ed to sell has found its into 


his hands He 


ty to sell and has proceeded on that 


way 
has assumed author 


} 


basis, to everyone’s discomfiture 


This manufacturer’s situation 1s 
probably not typical but it sug 
which 


1 
gests the 


7 


difficulties 


sort o 
are encountered if a firm, definite 
distribution policy is not in effect 
It is unfair to dealers and distribu 


to have a clear understand 


their responsi 
But it i 


company 


function, 


ing as to 


bilities and compensation. 


even more unfair to the 
to have misunderstandings based on 
oose distributing arrangements 
which create friction between sales 
and normal 


proht on 


men dealers, reduce 


distributor business, and 
fail to indicate the specific services 
which all middlemen handling the 
company’s products are expected to 
perform. 

Put it in writing! 
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Evaluate your sales possibili- 
ties in the grain and allied 
processing segment of the food 
field by studying data now 
available to you. Briefs have 
been prepared on the follow- 
ing subjects: 


ELECTRIC MOTORS |? 
FUMIGANTS 

V-BELT DRIVES 

PAINTS ; 
PACKAGING MACHINERY 

ROPE BELT DRIVES 

DIESEL ENGINES P-4 
Also available is National Miller Pub- 
lication’s general survey “Today and 
Tomorrow”. And remember, if you 
need special information we _ will 
gladly obtain it for you. Write: 





330 So. Wells Sr. 


CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 


Tips On Space Buying 





Smart Guy! 


You might be surprised to learn the actuc 
number of space buyers who think they know the 
whole story; who call in the space salesman to 
show off their knowledge. Fortunately you know 
that space salesmen are one of your best sources 
of factual information; a stimulus to your think 
ing on your market 

In selling to the Water and Sewage field yo 
are fortunate that it is small in relation to it: 
large capital investment A quick, thorough 
analysis of the publications covering this field 
can easily be made. You will find that the only 
publication covering both these fields is WATER 
& SEWAGE WORKS 


Write or Call Mr. Cocker Now for 
Latest Folder — Media File Folder 


WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 


22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 
EW YORK - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRAN: 





Industrial Shows 


& Exhibits 














June 7-10. Canadian Chemical Exhibi- 
tion, Montreal 
June 7-12. 
Textiles, Trimmings, and Factory Equip- 
ment, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


International Exposition of 


June 12. Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Toronto. 

June 13-19. American Library 
ciation Conference, Atlantic City. 

June 14-17. National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis. 

June 26-Sept. 11. 
trial Exposition, 
Atlantic City. 

June 28-July 2. American Electroplat- 
ers Society Industrial Finishing Exposi- 
tion, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 

June 30-July 3. National Catholic 
Building Convention and Exposition, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Asso- 


Indus- 
Pier, 


International 


Million Dollar 


July 1. International Trade Mart, New 
Orleans. 
July 1. Industrial Finishing Exposition, 


Atlantic City. 


July 6-10. 2nd International Store 
Modernization Show, Grand _ Central 


Palace, New York. 

July 16-24. American 
Association Show, Soldiers 
cago 

July 


Road Builders’ 
Field, Chi- 


19-21. National Office Machine 
Dealers Association, New York City. 

July 31-Aug. 8 International Air Ex- 
position, New York International Air- 
port, Idewild, Long Island. 


Aug. 9-12 Automobile Accessories Ex- 
position, Chicago. 
August 2-6. Building and Maintenance 


Supplies Exposition, New York City 


Aug. 10-13. Western Packaging Ex 
position, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
Aug. 23-26 National Association of 


Power Engineers, St. Paul 
Aug. 23-27. Photographers 


of America, Chicago 


Association 


Aug. 26-Sept. 11. Machine Tool and 
Engineering Exhibition, Olympia, Lon 
lon, England 

Aug. 27-Sept. 11. Canadian National 


Exhibition, Exhibition Park, Toronto 


Sept. 5-9. American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers, Portland, Oregon 

Sept. 8-10. Railway Electric Supply 
Manufacturers Association, Hotel Sher 


man, ( hicago 
Sept. 9-18. 5lst Royal International 


Netherlands 


Industries Fair, Utrecht, 
Sept Instrument Conference 


13-17 
and Exhibit 
Philadelphia 


Instrument Society of 


\merica, 


Sept. 15-18 National Association of 
Photo Lithographers, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati 


Sept. 20-22. Bridge and Building Sup- 


ply Men's Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 20-23. American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City. 


Sept. 20-23. American Mining Con- 
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gress—Metal Mining Convention and Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1. Third National 
tics Exposition, Central 
New York City. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 
Exposition, Cleveland. 


Plas- 
Grand Palace, 


Iron & Steel Engineers 


Oct. 1-9. International Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibition, Earls Court, 
London, England. 

Oct. 2-10. Construction Industries Ex- 
position, Sam Houston Coliseum, Hous- 
ton. 

Oct. 4-9. Fifteenth Southern Textile 
Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 

Oct. 5-7. National Contract Hardware 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago. 


Oct. 5-7. Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Oct. 7-10. National Auto Wreckers 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 9-17. National Trailer Coach 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-16. Fifth National Chemical 


Exposition, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-16. National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Oct. 15-24. International Aircraft Ex- 
hibition, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Oct. 18-21. Federation of Sewage 
Works Association, Detroit, Michigan. 

Oct. 23-27. American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Oct. 25-29. National Metal Exposition, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia 

Oct. 25-30. Dairy Industries 
tion, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 


Exposi- 


Oct. 25-30. National Business Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Oct. 26-28. National Frozen Food 


Locker Association, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago 


Nov. 4-6. National Electronics Confer 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

Nov. 8-12. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York 

Nov. 15-19. International Beverage Ex 
position, Auditorium, Atlantic City 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4. National Exposition ot 


Power & Mechanical Engineering, New 
York 
Nov. 9-12. International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, Miami, Fla. 
1949 
Jan. 10-12. Northwestern Lumbermen’s 


Annual Convention, Minneapolis 


Jan. 10-14. 3rd National Materials 
Handling Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia 

Jan. 24-28. International Heating and 


Ventilating Exposition, Chicago 
Jan. 24-27. National Automobile 
ers Equipment Exhibition, Civic 


Deal 
Audi 


torium, San Francisco. 


Feb. 7-11. \utomotive Accessories 
Manufacturers of America, 
tral Palace, New York 


(Continued on Page 148) 


Grand Cen- 


A.B.C. or €.0.A.? 
Controlled or Net-Paid? 


Are these questions puzzling you? 


net-paid ABC circulation 
prove a publication’s readership? 


eee does 


...is there greater doubt of reader- 
ship of CCA-controlled circula- 
tion papers? 


These, and many similar questions, 
are discussed in straight-forward 
fashion in this new booklet, “Facts of 
Industrial Publishing.” 


Ask for this booklet 


... no charge 





of 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 





t. . flee 
i ef Sillle Plory f 


i the 

H advertising 

; elesmen who 
i pidn't Went Te 
| sge met Pald™ 





W RITTEN by a business paper publisher 

. - from more-than-25-years’ experience 
“on both sides of the fence”... the dis- 
cussion “minces no words.” It penetrates 
to the facts most important to buyers of 


industrial advertising. 


You may disagree , . . it may “rile” you 
but you won't lay it down until you 


have finished reading it. 


Discussion covers such additional points as 
(a) what do “renewal %’s” really mean? 
(b) why must CCA papers pay far higher 
postal rates? (c) how do net-paid papers 


claim “non-paying” readers? 


Just off the press . . . available to industrial 
advertisers and their agencies. No charge, 
of course. Just ask for “Facts of Indus- 


trial Publishing.” 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


735 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago || 


New York Cleveland Detroit 
Los Angeles Rochester Dallas 
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THE 
"ARISTOCRAT" 
OF 
TRADE JOURNALS 
"Covering the Great Eastern Market"’ 















































QUESTION: 
Do you have a marketing problem in the 
PLUMBING & HEATING industry? 
ANSWER: 
You won't have 
REASON: 
For an increase in sales, you need more 
concentrated coverage in THE EASTERN 
MARKET. The best and most economical 


way to reach this market is through the 
LADLE 


For full details write today to— 


The 


LADLE, we. 


IF you use the LADLE 


70 East 45¢h S#., 
New York 17, N. Y. 























Leads in GROWTH 


BREWERS DIGEST is by far the 
fastest growing publication in 
the Brewing Industry. 


In paid circulation and in ad- 
vertising, too, BREWERS DIGEST 
has led the entire field in the 
past decade. 


Internationally circulated, 
BREWERS DIGEST is recognized 
everywhere for its authoritative 
character and its editorial in- 
fluence. 





Write for complete 


inf ormat ion. 
‘ABCD 
\ 7 


FOR OETAILEO 
Re Data 





WOUSTRIAL WARRT TING 5 
Industrial 
MARKET 
DATA BOOK 








p of the Brewing Industry 
ape Cc 


CHICAGO 6-747 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK 17 - 489 Fifth Ave. 
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Shows & Exhibits 


Feb. 20-24, 1949 
tion of Home Builders, 
Congress Hotels, Chicago. 





Associa- 
and 


National 
Stevens 


Mar. 8. Frozen Foods Industry Exposi- 
tion, Hotel Stevens, Chicago 

Mar. 8-10. Midwest Hotel Show, 
Palmer House, Chicago 

Mar. 29-April 1. International Light- 


ing Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply As- 
sociation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
Week of Oct American Transit 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 
Week of Oct. 4. Gas Appliance Manu- 
Association, Auditorium, Atlan 


facturers 
tic City 

Oct. 31-Nov. 4. National Safety Con- 
gress Exposition, Chicago 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 

Nov. 14. Sixth All-Industry Refrigera- 
and Air Conditioning Exposition, 
Atlantic City 


tion 
\uditorium, 


1950 
May 8-12. American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition and Associated Industries, At- 
lantic City 


1948 Road Show Features 
New Developments 
in Construction Equipment 

New developments in road build 
ing equipment, as marked as prog- 
ress in automotive design over the 
past 20 years, will be shown at the 
1948 Road Show scheduled July 16- 
24 at Soldiers’ 


cording to officials of the American 


Field, Chicago, ac- 


Road Builders’ Association, spon 
sor of the show. 

Greater capacities, broader scope 
of operations, greater ease in han- 
dling, and lower maintenance costs 
f features of 1948 
equipment to be demonstrated. En- 


road and airport 


are a few of the 
tirely new types of 
construction equipment, developed 
during the war, will be shown. 

W orking 
types of equipment will be provided 
for the more than 100,000 contrac- 
tors, engineers, highway and airport 
officials students 


expected to attend the show. 


demonstrations of all 


and engineering 
\ special daily road show edition 
Construction News, pub- 
' \V. Dodge Corporation, 
Chicago, will be distributed at the 


ot Chicaq 


lished by F. 


entrances and convention halls dur- 
ing the eight days of the show. 
Ordinarily held every other year, 
this will be the first ARBA Road 
since 1940. It will be held in 
conjunction with the forty-fifth an 


the ARBA. 


She AN" 


nual convention of 
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with 


win attention 


You'll their 


easy-to-answer 


REPLY-O LETTERS 


Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS . . . and you're do- 


ing them and your sales curve a good 





turn when you do use Reply-O Letters. 
The reply is in the letter . . . easy to 
return—no signature is necessary. 


Send now for samples and ex- 
amples of successes made more 


Reply-O Letters. 


successful by 


ee ar 


Write ta the 
4 ott OMe 4 1 @) D1 Ce hu GL OF 





150 WEST 22nd St.. NEW YORK 1] 








20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
presenta 
Profitable 
Market 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 




















th 








[ConTINUED FROM PacE 143] 
Research the Product 


badly aimed promotion and futile 
sales efforts. The product is clear 
evidence that quality must be tail- 
ored to the needs of the market. 
Pre-production research is low pre- 
mium insurance against the over- 
engineered or wunder-engineered 
product. 

Now let us assume that the pre- 
liminary investigation has assured 
the manufacturer that he is on firm 
ground so far. He must at this 
time consider the distribution of the 
new product. Selection of the proper 
distribution channels is of para 
mount importance, important 
enough to make examination and 
consideration of all the possibilities 
essential. A wrong decision may 
actually make it hard for the most 
logical prospects to buy the product, 
and certainly a go xd decision goes a 
long way toward making the sales 
job easier. The fact that a firm has 
built up a fine distribution system 
for some of its products should not 
be allowed to obscure the problem. 
These channels opened up through 
the years may not be best for the 
new product. A good example of 
this came to our attention recently. 


Friends Wouldn’t Tell Him 


A manufacturer had spent sub 
stantial sums in producing a new 
addition to his line. He was puzzled 
and alarmed by the lack of repeat 
orders from his distributors. Almost 
ready to write it off and try again. 
Remember that he was an old hand 
at the game and had worked for 
years with his distributors building 
up a really enviabie relationship. It 
was at this stage that research came 
on the scene. 

Distributor-dealer level  inter- 
views quickly proved that the new 
product was the victim and not the 
beneficiary of the manufacturer’s 
distributor friends who expansively 
assured him of their ability to sell 
the product. Changes were recom- 
mended and made and the product 
is today moving in gratifying quan- 
tities through other channels. The 
ending here is happy, but it could 
have been even happier if the re- 
search on distribution had been done 
before production. 

So before production begins, cer- 


A Regular Advertising Schedul 


in the 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER . 


will help yo 


PULL 





rrom He 9,000,000 


ANNUAL STEEL MILL MARKET 


The key buying officials of the steel industry 
are regular readers of the Iron & Steel Engineer. 
Reach them monthly through a regular sched- 
ule of advertising in their favorite trade journal, 
and get your share of this annual wire rope 
market. @ Write today for complete data. 











Iron AND Steel 






ENGINEER 






1O1O EMPIRE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








othing like a well printed 
publication to bring excla- 
mations of satisfaction to men who 
know, and appreciate, good printing. 

Most of our publisher-clients (and 
there are a lot of them), do know 
good printing; not only know it but 
are adamant in their determination 


to get it. 





WNU has been doing business 
with some of these folk for a gener- 
ation or two. Significant, isn’t it, that 
our relations with them continue on 
the most friendly basis, year after year? 

It's well within the realm of the 
believable that we could do a satis- 
factory quality-price job for you, too. 
We'dlike mighty well totell you why. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN anoover 1830 





“ay —— 


NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL 


BAG—ALL 


UNDER ONE ROOF 
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RAILROADS ARE 
GOING MODERN ... 


They want your 
product now! 


Have you considered the multi-billion 
dollar RAILROAD field for your product? 
The railroads buy anything a modern 
city, business or manufacturer buys — 
and more! 

Today, to reach the modern railroad 
mind, put your message — and your trust 
~in the modern railroader’s magazine 
New vistas for you—the RAILROADS — 
through MODERN RAILROADS! 


Advertise lH 


MODERN 


RAILROADS 





Over 20,000 Circulation 


Covers All 3 Buying Influencers 
|. The Departmental User. 
2. The Executive Approver. 


3. The Purchases and 
Stores Order Placers. 
Write For New Readership Folder 


MODERN RAILROADS PUB. CO. 


326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


FOR 


hard usage 


SPECIFY SWING-O-RING 
LOOSE -LEAF 


The large number of close t 
spoced rings used nm the 


Swing-O-Ring loose-leaf bind 


’ er hold the pages so securely 
d that lighter weight paper can 
: be used without danger of 


tearing out under hoard usage 






< 


st Swing-O- Ring 
erse 


today Write Dept. 
SWING-0-RING 
) ‘ Sate reeet 
sec K.LYN , ™ Y 
¢ f, 
WiNhg- King 
Dept IM - 
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tain questions regarding distribu- 

tion must be answered without the 

inescapable bias present in the com- 

pany’s sales personnel and distribu- 
tors. 

1. From what sources of supply 

will most prospective users 

seek to buy the new product? 

2. If it appears desirable to open 
new distribution channels 
what will be the effect on pres 
ent distributors of the com- 
pany’s line? 

3. Will a change in distribution 
necessitate a change in the 
discount structure which 
might have repercussion 
among existing distributors? 

+. Had the firm’s previous ex- 
perience given it any recogni- 
tion among the new distribu- 
tors’ Are they friendly, un- 
friendly or unbiased ? 

» Are the 


salesmen 


company’s 
familiar with the 
Will they be 


able to meet the task of selling 


present 
new channels? 


the new distributors or must 


plans be made for special 
training or an expanded sales 
force? 

Up to this point the research job 

has been small, inexpensive and fast. 


It has brought home facts to re 


place conjecture and wishful think 


ing. Research has not replaced bus 


iness judgment, it has provided the 


factual knowledge ot existing con 


~ 
1 
| 
i 


ditions which is the toundation of 


sound judgment. Top management 


risks 


has some assurance that the 
ire not too great. Tooling expense 
can be incurred with a greater ease 
have been pos 


tf mind tl would 


sible without the research work 


(To be continued.) 


‘Machinery’ Shifts 
Advertising Staff 
a \f Tope has beet name 


uivertising manager tor Machiner 


K. Hammond who had been westet 
wer of advertising les since 1923 

A. L. Goebel Joins 

‘World Ports’ 

Arthur L. Goebel has been named east 
rn advertising manager for Hl’orld Ports 
He will work out of the New York office 
Mr. Goebel formerly was with the Ameri 
il Direct Mail ( ompany 





fe seo 
in the creation and placement of business paper 











Code» SELLS 


Wherever there is life there is color. Full 
Color Reproduction can make your illustra- 
tions of your plant or products stand out 
and deliver a true to life selling message 
to your markets. 

The House of Photography produces spark 
ling dye transfer color prints from your 
own Kodachrome or Ektachrome transpar- 
encies, or complete color separation neg 
atives can be produced ready for delivery 
to Lithographers or Engravers. 


THe & ) nap 


HOUSE OF 
Dept. E-1, 137 N. Topeka, Wichita, Kansas 





folog 














LETTER GADGETS keep those letters out 
of the waste bosket and pay for them- 
selves many times. These ore attention- 
getters which triple the pulling power of 
letters or circulars when properly used. 


Send for circular and price list illustrat- 
ing many of them. 


A. MITCHELL 
Room 303, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 








PREFABRICATED HOMES 


Issued Every Other Month 





114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 











in Rolls. Easy to buy 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 





Cellophane, processed 
- Easy to apply - used for 


ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE - YORK, PA. 


SALESMAN. Leading national construction 
business paper needs advertising salesman 
Outstanding opportunity. State experience, 
background and salary desired 








Box 414, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
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R143. 


R142. 
R141. 


R140. 
R139. 
R138. 
R137. 


R136. 
R135. 


R134. 
R133. 
R132. 


R131. 
R130. 


R129. 
R127. 


R126. 
R125. 


R124. 


R121. 
R120. 
R117. 


R116. 
R115. 


R112. 
R111. 
R110. 
R109. 


R105. 
*12-page reprint summary of the Repeat Ad Study made under the guid- 
ance of a special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies and 
publishers. Single copies—75 cents, 10 or more—S0 cents each, 25 or more— 
25 cents each. 
"11-page reprint—25 cents. 
§16-page reprint—25 cents. 
#5-page reprint—15 cents. 


Send for Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING OFFERS the following re- 

prints of outstanding editorial features as a special service to 

its readers. Nominal charges are made to cover cost of print- 

ing and mailing. Unless otherwise noted below, reprints are 

sold for 10c each. Please send exact amount in coins, stamps, 

or checks with reprint orders to THE EDITOR, INDUS- 

TRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 

We cannot handle small credit orders. EDITOR. 
How to Make “Non-Selling” Advertising Pay Off, by R. E. Whiting, 
March, 1948. 
Dear Joe, by V. T. Norton, March, 1948. 
Market Research Combats High Distribution Costs, by Richard D. 
Crisp, February, 1948. 
How to Avoid Eight Common Mistakes in Hiring Salesmen, by Burton 
Bigelow, November, 1947. 
Selling In the Buyer’s Market, by L. Rohe Walter, February, 1948. 
Education on the Selling Line, by P. R. Willmarth, February, 1948. 
Le Tourneau Tells How Its Ad Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Export 
Markets, by J. G. Van de Loo, October, 1947. 
Birthday Party for 500,000, by Dan Dickow, December, 1947. 
McGraw-Hill Completes Census of Industry, by Hal Burnett, Decem- 
ber, 1947, 
{What to Put in Your Catalog .. 
Column, November, 1947. 25c. 
*The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, September, October and 
November, 1947. 75c. 
Try Motion Pictures for your Change-over Troubles, by Raphael G. 
Wolff, October, 1947. 
When You're the Host, by Robert L. Fegley, October, 1947. 
Fifteen Sales Training Tools for Small Business, by Harry Simmons, 
October, 1947. 
Selling Industrial Products ... with the Accent on “Selling,” by Edward 
C. Bursk, September, 1947. 
The Economics of Industrial Advertising, by Jesse H. Neal, Septem- 
ber, 1947. 
The Honeymoon Is Over for Salesmen, by Don F. Wilber, August, 1947. 
S$How to Determine the Markets and Buyers for Industrial Products, 
by A. R. Venezian, August, 1947. 25c. 
How Advertising Can Reduce Unit Sales Costs, by Charles S. Wilkinson, 
April, 1947. 
#The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, March, 1947. 15c. 
+250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, February, 1947. 25c. 
Advertising to the Building Industry—The Copy Chasers Column, De- 
cember, 1946. 
Design For Selling, by Thomas G. W. Nevell, December, 1946. 
“Pennsy” Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It 
Serves, October, 1946. 
How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries, by W. Irvin Brennan, Sep- 
tember, 1946. 
Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, September, 
1946. 
Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. 
Wiley & Chapin Hoskins, August, 1946. 
How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent, 
August, 1946. 
The Agency-Client Relationship, by C. E. Gischel, July, 1946. 


. and HOW—tThe Copy Chasers 


'9-page reprint—25 cents. 








Dick Jones Heads Lustron Sales 


Richard N. Jones, for 11 years western New Chicago Ad Manager 

unager of ‘The Architectural Forum, For ‘Rock Products’ 

is resigned to become vice-president 

charge of sales of Lustron Corpora Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corpora- 
n. Columbus, O., prefabricator of por- tion announces the appointment of Mor- 
elain-enamel steel homes. gan K. Cottingham, forme rly _eastern 

Banks Wanamaker, Cleveland manager manager of ‘Mechanization’ = New 

the Forum, becomes western manager, York as advertising manager in Chicago 
ind Paul Boden of the Chicago sales of ‘Rock Products’. He replaces Charles 
taff, becomes Chicago manager. Hoeter, Jr., who has resigned 


M. K. Cottingham 
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WHERE YOU CAN GET 
1200 GOOD MAILING 
LISTS — SOME FREE! 


If you ever need a really good mailing 
list you'll know how hard it is to find 
one—that is a good one! Another funny 
thing about lists is this: the most expen- 
sive one is sometimes a flop while a list 
that you may get free or at a cost of 


only a few dollars turns out a winner. 


1200 GOOD MAILING LISTS 


To help you find good mailing ists, 
Dartnell has just published a new 
DIRECTORY OF MAILING LIST 
SOURCES. It gives the source, cost and 
number of names of over 1200 lists. It 
comes in a spiral bound book 8!/2 x 11", 
costs $5.00 a copy, and is a good invest- 


ment for any concern using lists. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


You'll be amazed at the variety of mail- 
ing lists suggested in this source book— 
everything from architects to executives, 
engineers to teachers. Some of the lists 
are curious ones too—like the list of 32 
firms canning alewives! But most of them 
are practical trade and business lists you 
will want to use such as 9,000 chain store 
buyers and 500,000 auto owners in one 
state alone. Why not send for a copy 


today on approval? 


150 Pages 
8'/,"" x WW" 
Spiral Bound 


MAING LIST | on . 
SOURCES -. 


$5.00 


Sent on 
Approval 


The Vitel Gosporatton 


4664 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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4 Steel” 
TY of Inlen 
nIroRMm! 
Like the U 








These recent adver- 
tisements are part of a 
reputation-promotion 
campaign designed, pro- 
duced, and placed for 
Inland Steel by The 
Fensholt Company. 


If you are faced with 
a major problem of prod- 
uct or prestige promo- 
tion, our staff is avail- M 
able for consultation and / 
planning. 





Norman D 
Buehling 


Account Executive 


The Fensholt Company 


INLAND STEEL 










"TIA, 
é 2 ADVERTISING 
4 gf 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
“wer®" CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 

= 


Members of AAAA and 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Index to Advertisers 


Airports as 14 *MacRae’s Bluebook .............-- ,- 87 
Airports and Air Carriers ............ 14 Magazines of Industry, Inc. 61 
*American Artisan ° eee om. | Ta *Marine Engineering & spots 
American Chemical Soc ‘iety 106-107 ESE rere 53 
*American Metal Market .............- 138 *Mass Transportation | Pe SER PFE Re 22 
*American Miller & Processor ......... 146 *Materials & Methods ........... .121 
*American Society of Mechanical *McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 66-67 
DN so. cebeedwnduaws beat eee wind 128 *McGraw-Hill Digest ............++++5:. 32 
*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Cat alog . .128 *McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. ...58-59 
° Associated Business Papers, The 94-95 *Mechanical Engineering sae ie 128 
*Associated Construction Publications... 91 Metal Progress vwess 18 
Automotive Industries , . 98-99 Metals Review . ea anata eek © a 
*Aviation Maintenance & Operations .140 *Michigan Contractor and Builder . 91 
*Mid-West Contractor eee vat 91 
*Milk Dealer, The ... .143 
Bacons Clipping Bureau 127 *Milk Plant Monthly 133 
Banking 97 *Mill & Factory , Fourth Cover 
Belnap & Thompson, Inc. 63 *Mill Supplies (see Industrial 
Bishop Publ, Co, 136 Distribution) 26-27 
Black Diamond .133 *Mining Catalogs ise : . .66-67 
*Bramson Publishing Co. .130 *Mississippi Valley Contractor -— 
*Brewers Digest, The 148 Mitchell, A. sae ‘ 150 
Burton-Rodgers, Inc, 123 Modern Industry 61 
Business Week . 16-17 Modern Machine Shop 15 
*Modern Railroads 150 
*Modern Railroads Publishing Co, 150 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 8-9 
*Chilton Publications 54-55, 73 
a4 mt py Publishing Co ond C 132 National Industrial Ady. Ass’n 129 
von. A TFT Nem i tees *National Milk Publishing Co., Inc. 133 
ee. Sees 6 Se Pies ene ‘National Provisioner, The 144 
( Pipeline Equipment 80-81 *New England Construction 91 
oncrete .138 Ne week 20-21 
Concrete Publishing Corp. .138 NOWS wet sf 
*Conover-Mast Corp 31, 82, 140, 4th Cover 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory ms 54-85 
(Formerly Plant Purchasing Directory) 31 Oil & Gas Journal, The_ 84-55 
*Construction Bulletin a. *Olsen Publishing Co., The ...........- 143 
"Construction Digest 91, 145 ‘Operating Engineer 115 
Construction Methods 88-89 
*Construction News Monthly 91,139 6 at - 
*Constructioneer ..91. 131 *Panamerican Publishing Co. 132 
F *Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 1S; 
*Paper Industry and Paper a 
Dartnell Corp .151 World, The noe". . 137 
*Distribution Age 73 Penton Pub. Co 12-13, 3rd Cover 
*Dixie Contractor, The 91 Petroleum Retiner 80-81 
*Dodge, F. W., Corp. 101 *Pit and Quarry . 23 
“Domestic Engineering 6-7 *Plant Purchasing Directory (See P 
“Domestic Engineering Catalog Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory) 31 
Directory 6-7 *Plastics World 132 
*Dun’s Review .141 Prefabricated Homes 150 
*Proceedings of the LR.E. 111 
*Production Engineering and 5 
*Electrical Catalogs 66-67 Management . . 130 
*Electrical Manufacturing 65 *Progressive Architecture -146 
*Electrical World 4-5 *Purchasing . 82 
*Engineering & Mining Journal 25 Putman Publishing Co. 147 
Engineering News-Record 88-89 
Evans Associates Co. 7 


*Railway Age 


102-103 


Refinery Catalog, The 80-81 
“Factory Management & Maintenance. .70-71 *Reinhold Publishing Corp. , a 
Farm Equipment Retailing .130 ; 8-9, 106-107, 121 
Fensholt Co., The 152 Remington-Rand, Ine, 109 
*Food Industries Catalogs 66-67 Reply-O Products Co, ........+++. .148 
Foundry, The 3rd Cover Revista Industrial 69 
‘Fritz Public ations, Ine. 137 
*Fueloil & Oil Heat -125 
< S.A.E, Journal 135 
Sherman Plan 145 
*Gage Publishing Co., The 65 *Siebel Publications 148 
Gardner Publications, Inc. — *Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp._ 
General Exhibits and Displays, Ine 130 . O38, 102-103 
Gulf Publishing Co : 80-81 *Smith, W. R. C., Pub. Co, 24, 112-113 
Gundel Adv., Torkel 150 *Snips Magazine ‘ 133 
*Southern Power and Industry 24 
; = : *Southwest Builder & Contractor 91 
Haire Publishing Co., Ine. { *Surpl & ord ; 142 
6 - - “ ; - plus ecor¢ 
one & bmg en ‘ 93 *Sweet’s Catalog Se rvice 101 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning. .10-11 ; 150 
Hill, Inc., Rh. O. H. ieuhicar ee —— 
“Hospital Management : 30 
o > *hotogr: . . 5 
House Of Photography, The = *Telephone Engineer = 
Illumination Publishing Co,, Inc 150 RE Nr a 66-67 
“Industrial Distribution *Textile Industries 112-115 
(Formerly Mill Supplies) 26-27 *Textiles Panamericanos 132 
Industrial and Engineering *Thomas Publishing Co 1, 105 
Chemistry 106-107 ‘Thomas’ Register 1 
ee Equipment News .105 Topflight Tape Co. 150 
ndustrial Maintenance .127 Tr: -tati > jews 79 
‘Industrial Marketing 116-11; a oy a 
“Industrial Press, The 76-77, 93 
“Industry and Power 75 Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 127 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, The 111 
Iron Age, The - 54-55 ” 
Iron & Steel Engineer 142, 149 Vevier Loose-Leaf Co., Inc 125 
“Keeney Publishing Co 2, 10-11 Wall Street Journal, The 28-29 
*Kenfield-Davis Publishing Co. 22 *Water & Sewage Works 142 
Kimberly-Clark Corp, 118, 119 *Western Builder aa ‘ 91 
“Western Newspaper Union 149 
*Ladle, The 148 *Wood Products 142 
WOME TEES Nec ewwescvecescesntenews 80-81 
Machine Design 12-13 
*Machinery 76-77 *Yachting 138 


*For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET D. 1T A BOOK. 
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UTTING FOUNDRY COSTS 
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= headlines from The FOUNDRY give 
’ you the tip-off on what is happening in the 


8 ; 
9 industry today. Plant expansion and moderni- 
. zation go on at a rapid rate in an effort to meet 
8 the continuing high demand for castings. Many 
: foundries are improving plant layout; installing 
‘ labor-aiding equipment; re-engineering materials 
1 handling and making other changes that will 
0 

help increase output and reduce costs. 
8 
1 - ‘ 
7 For another thing, the replacement market bears 
; 
1 
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| he 
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careful investigation. Molten metal and the abra- 
sive effects of sand accelerate wear as do tamp- 
ing, tumbling, shaking and screening operations. 
Replacement of worn-out and obsolete 
equipment presents big sales possibilities. 


You can reach this market direct by using The 
FOUNDRY which covers 95% of the industry’s 
melting capacity. To get an idea of your sales 
potential in the foundry industry, ask your 
nearest FOUNDRY representative to show you 
our current data book and market selector. 






Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 








MILL AND FACTORY’S CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS 





WEST VIRGINIA’S INDUSTRIAL MARKET TODAY 
No 








Worthwhile Receiving No. Copies 











Plants MAF Mar 
Rated over $1,000,000 96 All 190 
$750,000 to 1,000,000 15 All 19 
500,000 to 750,000 7 All 7 
200,000 to 500,000 17 All 20 
75,000 to 200,000 14 All 16 
"Unrated but worthwhile 52 63 
TOTAL 149 201 See" 






*Mainly important unrated plants 
**Recent surveys show that each copy of Mill & Factory is 
read by 5 or 6 plant executives. 














ye rHis latest survey, Mill & Factory digs deep to extract 
the essential facts about industry in West Virginia. 
Up-to-the-minute statistics on manufacturing employment, 
output, electrical energy consumption, major industries — 
are all provided. Here are some of the high lights— 

. West Virginia manufacturing industries employ 132. 

600 personnel —about .9°% of the national total. This 

is a 41% increase over 1939. 

. Principal manufacturing industries are glass and glass- 


ware; iron and steel products; chemicals. 


.In addition to heavy production of soft coal, other 
extractions are petroleum, natural gas and iron ore. 


This report is filled with facts valuable to industrial mar- 
keters in setting sales quotas, establishing distribution 





centers, locating sales offices and in general sales use. Write 
for your copy today! 


How Mill & Factory Unearths the Facts 
about Industry 
Mill & Factory’s Research Staff compiles a complete list of 
manufacturing plants in the area to be studied... then, 
makes a personal evaluation of each plant with the cooper- 
ation of industrial distributors who serve the area. Dis- 
tributors’ salesmen contribute their intimate knowledge of 
local conditions and plants. The result is a reliable basis 
for the area census, and also for M. & F.’s unique circulation. 


FACTS ... not surface appearances . . . DETERMINE 
MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION 


The salesmen of these local distributors know every nook 
and cranny in their areas. They are not deceived by super- 
ficial appearances or resounding titles. They know from 
actual sales experience which plants place important orders 
and they know who in those plants can say “yes” and make 
it stick. These men build Mill & Factory's subscription 
lists and back their choices by paying for every copy. 


West Virginia is No. 41 in the continuing series of indus- 
trial market surveys conducted by Mill & Factory. Survey 
are ready on Obio, R. 1., Conn., Del., Md., Mich., Minn 
Colo., Ala., Ind., N. J., Mass. and many important tradin 
areas. Industrial marketers are invited to write for all o| 
these reports and others to be available soon. Conover-Mas! 
Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17; 333 No 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14 


5478 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36 








